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There are a great many people who are afraid of reading ... They 
dislike reading and avoid it except when driven to it by the most urgent 
motives. If one examines such people, one often finds that in a formal 
sense they can read, but they read slowly and with tension. Such poor 
readers are readily fatigued and they avoid reading... Among high- 
school pupils and even among college students cases are found where a 
genuine dread of books results from poor training in reading. The presence 
of a reluctance to make use of books must be very widespread among the gen- 
eral population.—Dr. Charles H. Judd. 


I wish to bring up the further question of the ‘witeste place of the 
books in American life. We must for this purpose abandon our quantita- 
tive methods of measurement and such preconceptions as we may have as 
to absolute goodness and badness in books. For a book, realistically viewed, 
is only one half of an equation, of which the other half is the individual who 
is reading it. The ultimate problem is to give each individual access to the 

52 kind and quantity of reading he needs, which involves also finding out, or 
? helping him to find out, what that kind and quantity is. There can be no 
G doubt that on the average Americans at present read too few books. That 


t.) is, they would be leading a richer and more enjoyable and useful life if 
4 they read more.—R. L. Duffus. 
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OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
JOINT CONFERENCE, DAYTON, OHIO 
OCTOBER 15,16, 17, 1930 


Hadquarters, Dayton-Biltmore Hotel 


Librarians and trustees from Indiana and 
Ohio met for a library conference in Day- 
ton, Chio, October 15, 16, 17, 1930. There 
were 697 registered for the meeting, 200 
Indiana librarians, 32 Indiana trustees, and 
465 Ohio librarians. The Indiana Library 
Trustees Association also held its regular 
annual meeting at this time, and the In- 
diana and Ohio Library Associations con- 
ducted separate business meetings, in ad- 
dition to the general, round table and 
banquet meetings attended by all interested. 

Programs for the meeting were printed 
through the courtesy of Pettibone-McLean, 
Inc., retail booksellers of Dayton. Arrange- 
ments for book exhibits, with space in the 
small ballroom of headquarters hotel, were 
made by Louis J. Bailey, Director, Indiana 
State Library, with the following firms, and 
were of much interest to many attending 
the meeting: Frontier Press, Buffalo; 
Gaylord Brothers, Spracuse, N. Y.; Indiana 
News Co., Indianapolis; Library Book 
House, Springfield, Mass.; Macmillan Co., 
Chicago; Macrae-Smith Co., Philadelphia, 
National Library Bindery, Indianapolis 
and Cleveland; Nelson & Co., New York; 
Paris Art Bindery, Cleveland; Pettibone- 
McLean, Inc., Dayton; Quarrie & Co., Chi- 
cago; Clement V. Ritter, Chicago; Richard 
R. Smith Co., New York; W. K. Stewart 
Co., Indianapolis, and Albert Whitman & 
Co., Chicago. The American Library As- 
sociation conducted an important and in- 
formative exhibit, and the Ohio Publicity 
Committee was also represented. Regis- 
tration and information desks and treas- 
urers’ desks for the three associations were 
located in the same room, with ample space 
for all. 


Throughout the meeting, the fine organi- 
zation work of Paul North Rice, librarian, 
Dayton public library, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Doren, vice-librarian, and the committee of 
the library staff in charge of arrangements 
for registration, general and round table 
meetings, the sight-seeing trip, tea and 
banquet, was constantly evidenced; the 
smooth functioning of this convention and 
much of its enjoyment were due to this 
preliminary work. 


First Business Meeting 


The president, Miss Marion A. Webb, 
presided, and asked for the minutes of the 
last general business meeting at Gary, Oc- 
tober 24, 1929; these were approved as 
read. Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee, gave 
a brief verbal report on the plans of the 
Publicity Committee for obtaining histories 
of the libraries throughout the state, and 
the procedure for obtaining them, that is, 
through a committee of librarians from 
various sections. 

The report of the Loan Fund Committee 
was given by Louis J. Bailey, secretary, in 
the absence of Miss Rachel Ogle, chairman. 
Mr. Bailey covered the various policies, 
statement of which had already been pub- 
lished. He said that the Association had 
$800 in the loan fund, of which $500 had 
already been loaned. Possibilities for help 
and encouragement in the use of this fund 
seemed very bright, and he urged the li- 
brarians present to keep it in mind as a 
possibility in helping ambitious assistants 
in libraries over the state. Mr. Bailey sug- 


gested in answer to the question regarding 
loans for summer school students, that such 
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loans seemed hardly in harmony with the 
standard of training adopted by the com- 
mittee and passed on by the Association 
before the establishment of the committee. 
Report was accepted. 

The reports of the I.L.A. delegates to 
the American Library Association Council 
meetings at Los Angeles, California, June, 
1930, and the mid-winter meeting at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December, 1929, were read 
by Miss Clara Rolfs of Gary. William J. 
Hamilton, Gary public library, elected del- 
egate for the Association, represented it at 
Chicago, but Miss Zella Spence and Miss 
Sarah Line, Indianapolis public library, 
substituted for Mr. Hamilton at Los 
Angeles, as he was unable to attend. 

The following committee appointments 
were announced: 


Publicity Committee: 

Frank H. Whitmore, Chairman, East 
Chicago; 

Helen M. Clark, Indianapolis; 

Lola E, Nolte, Mt. Vernon. 

Auditing Gommittee: 

Nancy H. Todd, Chairman, Indian- 
apolis; 

Ruth A. Bean, Evansville; 

Mable Tinkham, Gary. 

Nominating Committee: 

Ethel G. Baker, Chairman, 
Bend; 

Jane Kitchell, Vincennes; 

Eunice D. Henley, Indianapolis. 

Resolutions Committee: 

(One member appointed by each of the 
three association) ; 

Annette L. Clark, New Albany, for In- 
diana Library Association. 

Indiana Library Association committees 
to assist Dayton public library staff mem- 
bers in charge of arrangements during the 
joint meeting: 

Hospitality Committee: 

Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis, Chair- 
man; 

Hazel B. Warren, Indianapolis; 

Ethel G. Baker, South Bend; 

Margaret M. Colerick, Fort Wayne; 


South 
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Ethel F. McCollough, Evansville; 
Margaret A. Wade, Anderson; 
Florence P. Crawford, Terre Haute; 
Louis J. Bailey, Indianapolis; 

Luther L. Dickerson, Indianapolis; 
Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago. 
Dayton Drive Committee. To assist 
Paul N. Rice, Dayton, in charge. 
Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago; 

James A. Howard, Hammond. 

Round Table Luncheon Meetings Commit- 
tee. To assist Miss Janet Hannaford, 
Dayton, in charge. 

Mary Helen Davis, East Chicago; 
Della Tillman, Wabash; 

Susan Weimer, Muncie; 

Velma L. Brewer, Plymouth. 

General Sessions and Round Table Meet- 
ings Committee: 

Miriam Netter, Warsaw; 

Gladys Walker, Columbus; 

Katherine Frazee, Seymour. 
Banquet Committee: 

Clara E. Rolfs, Gary; 

Erdean McCloud, Fort Wayne. 


General Session 


LARGE BALLROOM, DAYTON-BILT- 
MORE HOTEL, OCTOBER 15, 
1930, 3:00 P. M. 


Miss Lillie Wulfekoetter, President of the 
Ohio Library Association, presided, and 
welcomed the Ohio and Indiana librarians, 
recalling the last “joint conference”, when 
the Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio associa- 
tions met together at Fort Wayne in 1925. 
She spoke briefly of the coming meeting 
saying the three association presidents in 
charge of the program had tried to provide 
food to suit all tastes. Miss Linda A. 
Eastman, librarian, public library, Cleve- 
land, was asked to speak on the American 
Library Association Endowment Plan. She 
called the state library associations the 
children of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and told a little of the early struggles 
to found the Ohio Library Association, in 
which Miss Electra C. Doren of Dayton, 
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and William H. Brett of Cleveland, took 
a leading part. The parent, American Li- 
brary Association, is coming to its children 
for help. All who are not American Li- 
brary Association members should be—and 
should be active members, helping to secure 
the necessary number of sustaining and con- 
tributing memberships to secure the added 
million endowment offered by the Carnegie 
Corporation, the sum of each membership 
to count as twenty times its actual amount. 
Miss Eastman spoke of the fact that the 
successful effort made in Cleveland to se- 
cure such memberships had resulted in 
making new friends for the library and 
the task had proved much less difficult than 
she had anticipated. She urged active 
participation in this work, in order to have 
it completed before the present officers of 
the Carnegie Corporation give up their 
work. Neither Ohio nor Indiana have as 
yet done their full share of this work, al- 
though some cities, Gary, Indiana, for in- 
stance, have done so. Could the Indiana 
and Ohio associations find a way to carry 
institutional or contributing memberships? 

The general topic of the meeting, “The 
Librarian and the Staff’, was discussed by 
a chief librarian, Arthur E. Bostwick, li- 
brarian, public library, St. Louis, Missouri; 
by a staff member, Miss Hazel Warren, 
Chief of Extension, Indiana State library, 
and by a representative of the public, Louis 
H. Buish, welfare director, National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton. Mr. Bostwick 
began by stating that he would have pre- 
ferred the topic “The librarian and the 
rest of the staff’, as indicating that the 
librarian himself is a staff member; that 
while members of a well organized library 
staff do form in many respects a carefully 
graded hierarchy, in other respects they 
are exactly on a par; one may direct an- 
other’s work, but both receive pay from the 
same Board for what they do, both work 
the same number of hours, both have their 
duties prescribed and may be removed for 
ill conduct, etc. Staff members should 
thoroughly understand reasons for library 
rulings, and have an opportunity to ex- 
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press approval and disapproval; then 
should abide by the decision of the member 
in charge; experimental adoption of new 
plans about which there are differences of 
opinion frequently makes the correct de- 
cision clear and satisfactory to all. Group 
meetings of staff members, conducted with 
the utmost informality possible, are valu- 
able to chief librarian and other staff mem- 
bers alike, staff committees, personal in- 
terviews between librarian and department 
and branch heads at regular intervals, and 
careful records of all decisions made are 
helps toward securing cordial and intelli- 
gent codperation in all the library’s activi- 
ties. 

Miss Warren began by quoting Professor 
Leonard L. White of the University of 
Chicago, “ . . an individual’s conception of 
the value of his work is profoundly affected 
by what others think of it, and by what he 
thinks others think of it”, and spoke of the 
need felt by all assistants for encourage- 
ment from their chiefs and for a general 
attitude of helpfulness; comfortable work- 
ing conditions; as good salaries as pos- 
sible; stimulation and inspiration; no bar- 
riers to better positions when opportunity 
offers. From the public the assistant ex- 
pects adequate financial support and in 
return wishes to give the best service pos- 
sible. Assistants should keep up or de- 
velop outside interests and study constantly 
to adapt themselves to their working con- 
ditions and to each other; if this is not 
possible and library work seems futile, they 
should seek other fields of endeavor. “The 
library lives on into the future. It remains 
and grows. We go. We are building and 
influencing the future. If our personalities 
cannot be adjusted to the situation, we must 
go—or our personality is damaged, or the 
situation—library service—is damaged.” 

Mr. Buish urged librarians to brighten 
up the appearance of their libraries, to 
adopt a cordial, smiling attitude toward 
their public, who have been invited and 
even urged to come to the library, to ad- 
dress readers by name and to make a point 
of remembering their individual interests 
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as often as possible, to make them feel 
comfortable and welcome, avoiding gloom 
and prohibitions. He told of his own work 
as librarian for his company, where in 
eight weeks time he had doubled the use of 
the library. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, some agreed with Mr. Buish that 
librarians as a class are prone to give too 
much attention to routine and to little to 
their readers as individuals; others felt that 
more personal service is not possible in 
many libraries until the taxpayers provide 
more funds for increasing equipment and 
staff. 


Second General Session 


LARGE BALLROOM, DAYTON-BILT- 
MORE HOTEL, WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 15, 1930, 

8:15 P.M.” 


During this session and the informal re- 

ception following it, the Ohio Library As- 
sociation acted as host to the Indiana As- 
sociations, “Miss Lillie Wulfekoetter pre- 
sided at this meeting, which was opened 
with music by the Dayton Civic Orchestra, 
Don Basset, conductor, with selections from 
Beethoven, Godard, Zellar, Tschaikowsky, 
Ketelby, and Kern. Paul North Rice, li- 
brarian of the Dayton public library, gave 
a cordial address of welcome, which was 
followed by a most thoughtful and in- 
teresting address on “The pen against the 
sword; the value of war literature” by 
Dr. James G. Heller of Cincinnati. He 
spoke of national consciousness as the key- 
note of our world today and its expression 
in our “war literature”, dealing with the 
causes and character of the war, official 
and miscellaneous publications dealing with 
“war guilt” and books showing the re- 
action of the average man to war phenom- 
ena. Among representative books were 
mentioned Sidney B. Fay’s “Origins of the 
World War”; Remarqué, “All quiet on the 
western front”; Ponsonby, “Falsehood in 
war times”; Dawson, “Glory of the 
trenches”; Latzko, “Men at war”, and the 
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play “Journey’s end” by Sherriff. “If I 
were to be asked to sum up all the effects 
these things have made upon me, it would 
be of a mankind in travail, like some 
creature tossing in the agony of a grisly 
vision. Through all the indifference, the 
rapid forgetfulness of the peace, there has 
penetrated a sense of the essential immor- 
ality of war, not merely of its suffering, of 
its senselessness, but also of its brutaliza- 
tion and degradation. But that vague 
consciousness has to struggle against gi- 
gantic forces that run counter to it; the 
vainglorious egotism of a nationalistic am- 
bition; the natural tendency toward the 
hatred of the unlike; the old habit of leap- 
ing into combat regardless of the conse- 
quences. Which will win, the Pen or the 
Sword, Reason and Beauty and the Good; 
all those great Values, which are the zenith 
of man’s life, or the brute force of war 
which gives nothing and decides nothing? 
It is still an open question.” 

The reception following the meeting was 
well attended and gave an opportunity to 
renew old friendships with our neighbor- 
ing association members and to make new 
contacts. 

After the reception a night letter was 
sent to Miss Edna G. Moore, President, 
Minnesota Library Association, care of St. 
Paul public library, St. Paul, Minn., “Greet- 
ings from Indiana Library Association, In- 
diana Library Trustees Association and 
Ohio Library Association.” Marian Webb, 
President, Indiana Library Association. 


Large Libraries Round Table 


BALLROOM, DAYTON-BILTMORE 
HOTEL, OCTOBER 16, 
1930, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Miss Louise Prouty, vice li- 
brarian of the Cleveland public library. 
The first speaker was Carl Vitz, librarian 
of the Toledo public library. His subject 
was “Staff meetings and staff spirit”. He 
stated that next to fairness and justice on 
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the part of the administration, the most 
important factors in keeping up staff spirit 
were staff members. He divided them into 
three types: administrative, educational, 
and social. 

Administrative meetings are held for two 
purposes. First is the meeting for discus- 
sion of policies and for unity in carrying 
out policies. This Mr. Vitz called the cab- 
inet meeting, to be attended by the librarian 
and the heads of departments and to be 
held frequently. The other administrative 
meeting is for book selection and is at- 
tended by the librarian, the heads of some 
of the departments, and by branch librar- 
ians. This group discusses and selects the 
books and secures knowledge of those added 
to the collection. Discussion must be in- 
formal and unconstrained. Time can be 
taken to explain rulings but these meetings 
are too large for discussion of policies. 
The weakness of administrative meetings 
of both types is that not all of the staff can 
attend and some will not take part. There- 
fore Mr. Vitz recommended department 
meetings and meetings of all engaged in the 
same work, as all children’s librarians. To 
make these meetings interesting, they 
should have a theme for study and should 
give both knowledge and spirit. 

Educational meetings, Mr. Vitz believes, 
should be on a voluntary basis, however 
with standards of eligibility, and as far as 
possible should be self-conducting. He 
gave examples of subjects studied in Toledo, 
in which he took part as one of the group. 
But he feels that it is better for members 
of the staff to join classes outside of library 
circles. As for social meetings, Mr. Vitz 
recommends tea in the afternoon, occasional 
picnics, glee clubs and dramatics, always 
planned with the youngest members of the 
staff in mind. He believes that the library 
staff needs at least one good library party 
each year and that it should be planned by 
the staff. All meetings, he said, must be 
crisp and yet entertaining, both business- 
like and informal, with freedom for discus- 
sion, adverse criticism and correction of 
mistaken attitudes. The next speaker was 
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Miss Amy Winslow, assistant librarian of 
the Indianapolis public library. Her sub- 
ject was “The staff committee as an agent 
in administration”. She began by describ- 
ing three kinds of administrators, the 
benevolent despot, the easy-going executive 
who delegates authority but does not hold 
the reins, and the administrator who asks 
the staff to codperate in management. The 
last librarian will apoint committees to do 
specified work and report at given dates. 
The committee reports may be presented at 
meetings of department heads or made to 
the librarian direct. Some questions 
handled by committees in Indianapolis have 
been “Classification—shall Cutter numbers 
be omitted?”, “Shall borrowers’ cards be 
abolished?”, and “Shall the library main- 
tain a training class?”. Staff committees 
should be composed of representatives of 
different grades in the service and members 
should be selected for ability. The result, 
according to Miss Winslow, is that the 
librarian gets the ideas of those close to 
the public. He also has opportunity to 
revalue his staff members. They broaden 
their outlok and are more sympathetic to 


each other. 


The discussion of these topics was opened 
by Miss Sargeant Smith, supervisor of 
branches in the Cleveland public library. 
She raised the question of the amount of 
time consumed by committee meetings and 
suggested that some of them might be held 
around the luncheon table. She introduced 
the idea of discussing not merely what hooks 
are to be added but what use is being made 
of books, old and new. 

Some points made in the general discus- 
sion which followed, were: A library can 
give time for committee meetings but not 
time for preparation for them; not many 
committees should be functioning at one 
time, probably not more than four in one 
year; there is danger that staff committees 
will overemphasize difficulties; and every 
member of the staff should attend two 
kinds of meetings, one for inspiration and 
one to express her own ideas. The Round 


Table was well attended and those present 
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were intensely interested, because th sub- 
jecs were fresh and practical and their 
presentation was frank and comprehensive. 
Mary Rudd Cochran, 
Secretary. 


Small Libraries Round Table 


The Small Libraries Round Table, held 
at the Engineers Club on Thursday morn- 
ing, was called to order by the chairman, 
Miss Miriam Netter, librarian, public li- 
brary, Warsaw, Indiana, and was attended 
by about three hundred persons. The first 
paper on “Building up a reading public”, 
was given by Miss Marie T. Brown, librar- 
ian, public library, Conneaut, Ohio. The 
topic was discussed from the standpoint of 
building up the future in service to busi- 
ness men and to schools. It was brought 
out that while a small public library can- 
not supply specialized material for the busi- 
ness man to any extent, its funds could 
cover representative titles on a few rather 
general subjects such as_ salesmanship, 
shop-window dressing, advertising, steam 
boilers, automobiles, aeronautics, railroad- 
ing, shop practice, and navigation. Miss 
Brown said in part: “The library is too 
often thought of as a woman’s institution. 
A club paper, or a literary thesis, brings 
the writer at once to the library, but the 
plumber or engineer is apt to go by the 
door without a thought of any possible help 
the institution might be to him. Right here 
is where publicity comes in. Send a card, 
hang up a list, write up an ad in the news- 
paper; let them know what you have. Small 
libraries cannot follow the example of 
Grand Rapids, or Dayton, who have special 
systems of registration for corporations, 
busines firms and factories—or of Cleve- 
land, which has an information bureau and 
a special room in which are gathered trade 
directories, market studies, special reports 
on all subjects in which any business man 
has an interest, and publishes a monthly 
bulletin telling them about it. A library 
with a staff large enough to afford a 
publicity agent is no longer a small library. 
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However, in one way we have the advan- 
tage, it is possible to know our communities 
better. We can come in closer touch with 
the man or woman at work, and much of 
the best sort of publicity is done by personal 
contact.” 

Regarding service to schools, Miss Brown 
spoke of the great value of codperation, the 
value of school visits, of discussing in- 
formally with school groups the best stories 
and books and learning something of their 
authors, reading favorite parts, allowing 
pupils to tell about the characters; the value 
of giving careful lessons in the use of the 
library catalogues, and of keeping up with 
new educational movements, also of codper- 
ating with the schools in the expense of 
the service. Miss Brown asked for in- 
dividual experiences of work done for 
schools and the results. In the discussion 
which followed it was brought out that busi- 
ness men could be reached through various 
weekly luncheon club meetings with lists 
of books related to their interests, and that 
by keeping closely in touch with new busi- 
ness developments in the library’s com- 
munity, book exhibits of interest could be 
arranged. 

Miss Priscilla J. MacArthur, librarian, 
public library, Huntington, Indiana, in a 
most interesting paper on “Publicity—ways 
and means”, said, “Even with all our ef- 
forts, we know of hundreds of citizens who 
never use the library and have no concep- 
tion of the variety of work and service 
given”; she spoke of the newspaper as per- 
haps the most important means of general 
publicity; using the Sunday edition for 
book reviews written by library staff or 
outside friends of the library, or for notes 
and reviews from publishers’ publicity re- 
leases. Other good newspaper material 
comprises short book lists, statements re- 
garding new forms of service, notable ex- 
hibits, annual reports, gifts, important de- 
cisions of library board, statements show- 
ing growth of library. Effective publicity 
is gained by participation of librarians in 
group and club activities, talks before civic 
clubs, mothers’ clubs, etc., also by schedul- 
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ing publicity by the calendar, for instance 
emphasizing thrift material available in 
January during Thrift Week, religious 
books during the Lenten season in Febru- 
ary or March, etc. Miss MacArthur con- 
cluded: “To retain a reader is as necessary 
as to attract him in the first place. To 
accomplish this, library must be as attrac- 
tive and -pleasant as possible—flowers, good 
pictures, posters if attractive, better have 
one beautiful picture than several home 
made types. Publishers often loan or there 
can be purchased from them, copies of 
original illustrations from better editions, 
which are splendid to use. Rooms should 
be well lighted and ventilated. Library 
needs first an adequate book collection and 
attendants who are competent, sympathetic 
and courteous. If our products do not 
exactly correspond with our publicity, the 
public soon finds it out, library then suffers. 
No better publicity is possible than good 
opinion of readers, passed along by word 
of mouth.” 

Miss Margaret Trott, Children’s depart- 
ment, public library, Mansfield, Ohio, spoke 
on “Children’s Book Week and its opportun- 
ities”, and said in part; “Leadership in urg- 
ing the claim for more and better books 
upon the community through Children’s 
Book Week rightfully belongs to the library. 
True, the librarian’s work in the fall of the 
year is already heavy enough because of the 
reopening of schools and the adding of new 
books. Children’s Book Week does, never- 
theless, offer such a splendid opportunity 
for emphasizing some of the very things the 
library stands for—it has already accom- 
plished so much through the incentive it has 
been for the writing of new books for chil- 
dren and the publication of better editions 
of older books—that its claim upon the li- 
brarians’ time and effort cannot be pushed 
aside. A display is always more attractive 
if something else besides books is part of 
it, such as boy and girl doll sitting at a 
table, reading, foreign toys with books of 
other lands. The three displays used 
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last year in Mansfield were a toy Easter 
rabbit with animal books, an old doll with 
doll stories and especially featuring the 
book “Hitty”, and a gnome—such as is 
used in gardens—in the midst of ferns and 
beautiful fairy books. This last one men- 
tioned was one of the most attractive dis- 
plays ever arranged. Another display, 
used several years ago, was planned to 
stress the wisdom of giving books as Christ- 
mas gifts. An artificial Christmas tree 
was surrounded with books in bright wrap- 
pers. A poster near by read ‘What book 
will be on your tree?’” 

In the discussion following, the Easter 
rabbits were suggested to represent animal 
stories; paper-made aeroplanes on a map 
and moved from place to place as travel 
books are read; a story hour conducted on 
the last day of Book Week, with a child to 
represent a book sent from each school. 

Miss Katherine Frazee, librarian of the 
Seymour public library, gave a list of “Out- 
standing books of the year for the small 
library”, omitting reference books, juveniles 
and books that would obviously be pur- 
chased in any library. Her list was a care- 
fully worked out one, grouped under the 
headings: Miscellaneous Books, Literature, 
History, Travel, Biography, Fiction, and 
helpful comment was made on each title. 
Some titles included were: “Human Mind”, 
Menninger; “Wholesome Parenthood”, 
Groves; “Christ of Every Road”; “Middle- 
town”, Lynd; “New World of Physical Dis- 
covery”, Darrow; “Insomnia, How to Com- 
bat It”, Collins; “Art in America”, Post; 
“Fine Art of Reading”, Rogers; “Modern 
American Poetry”, Untermeyer; “Green 
Pastures”, Connelly; “Wider Horizons”, 
Gibbons; “Tragic Era”, Bowers; “Soviet 
Russia”, Chamberlain; “Scandinavian Sum- 
mer”, Franck; “Roosevelt” by Wister; 


“The Raven” (Gen Houston) by James; 
“The Great Meadow”, Roberts; “Good Com- 
panions”, Priestley; “Dr. Serocold”, Ashton. 
Jewell Mount, 
Secretary. 
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College and University Libraries Round 
Table 


The College and University section of the 
Ohio Library Association held its annual 
meeting in the recently completed Victor 
Emmanuel Memorial library, University of 
Dayton, on Thursday, October 16th, 1930. 
About 65 were present, including visiting 
librarians from Indiana. 

In the absence of the chairman, Earl N. 
Manchester, librarian, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Miss Maude Jeffrey, reference librar- 
ian, Ohio State University, presided. 
Francis Ruhlmann, librarian, University of 
Dayton, gave a cordial welcome, after which 
Miss Jeffrey appointed a nominating com- 
mittee as follows: 

Chairman, George Blazier, Marietta Col- 
lege; 

Miss Grace Prince, Wittenherg College; 

Miss Jessie Smith, Hiram College. 

The first topic for discussion was “Our 
student assistants: are they worth while?” 
Miss Edna E. Davis, supervisor of Depart- 
mental libraries, Ohio State University, 
had prepared a paper on the subject, which, 
in her absence, was read by Miss Alice 
McKee, a member of the Reference depart- 
ment, Ohio State University. The paper, 
based upon a questionnaire sent out to the 
leading American universities, touched upon 
the most important points pertaining to 
student help: method of selection, wages, 
consecutive or broken schedules, instruction 
in the use of the library, relative efficiency 
of student versus clerical help, dependabil- 
ity. General conclusions drawn were that 
student help is for the most part economical 
and more valuable than clerical help, that 
by means of student help valuable recruits 
to library service are secured, and that the 
benefits from service derived by the stud- 
ents are very great. There followed an 
animated discussion of the question. 

Alumni reading and the college library, 
was the subject of a paper, prepared and 
read by F. F. Stone, Research assistant, De- 
partment of Adult Education, Ohio State 
University. This movement is still in such 
an experimental stage that few facts are 
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obtainable. However, several schools are 
devising plans to gain intellectual contacts 
with their alumni, probably the most inter- 
esting one being Vassar College, which is 
not only sponsoring a book service, but is 
also holding week-end conferences of 
alumnae at the Alumnae Hall on the Vassar 
campus. At the conferences topics of the 
day are discussed. Ohio State University 
is at the present time gathering data con- 
cerning the reading habits of its alumni, 
and expects later to develop a book service 
to alumni. It may readily be seen that the 
success of any scheme to provide reading 
lists or reading material to alumni would 
depend upon the desire of the alumni to 
have such a service. 

A short business session followed, the 
only business transacted being the election 
of officers for the next year. They are: 

Chairman, Edward Henry, University of 
Cincinnati; 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gillham, Uni- 
versity of Toledo. 

Marguerite Mitchell, 
Secretary. 


Hospital Libraries Round Table 


The Hospital Libraries Round Table was 
called to order by C. W. Sumner, librarian 
of the Youngstown public library. 

The first person to be called upon was 
Miss Margaret M. Colerick, librarian at 
Fort Wayne, who in turn, introduced the 
hospital librarian of that library, Miss 
Estella C. Stringer. Miss Stringer outlined 
the service as it is organized there. It is 
the policy not to buy all the latest titles for 
the hospital libraries but rather to empha- 
size those titles, both old and new, which 
are particularly suitable for hospital read- 
ing. Books are also selected for their small 
size, light weight and clarity of print. Miss 
Stringer mentioned, too, the success with 
which they had supplied foreign patients, 
for whom they had no books in their own 
language, with National Geographic maga- 
zines, preferably containing pictures of 
their mother-country. Magazines are cir- 
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culated, together with seed catalogs and 
travel bulletins and folders, for readers who 
have those interests. 

“Miss Alice M. Dunlap of Cincinnati was 
the next speaker, her topic being “Why 
establish hospital service?” Her answer 
to that question was “no new reason” than 
the patent humanitarian one of supplying 
books, a means of diversion and entertain- 
ment, to people who are ill. The thera- 
peutic value of books was stressed. Other 
reasons were, first, that funds for hospital 
service were the one type which gave the 
library no difficulty to secure; second, that 
hospital service formed the best publicity a 
library could have; and third, that the hu- 
man contact with the patients was one of 
the most enjoyable contacts offered by any 
field of library work. 

Miss Inez Crandle of Evansville, read a 
paper on the origin of the hospital libraries 
department in that system. It was peculiar 
in that it began first as a service to the 
personnel of the hospital and not to the 
patients. The first hospital to receive the 
service came to the library with a request 
for a collection of books which would be 
used as a training school library for the 
student nurses. From that the need arose 
for a recreational library for the patients. 
At present members of the staff are re- 
ferred to the public library for any books 
not in the hospital collection; however, two- 
thirds of the actual book circulation is to 
the personnel and one-third to the patients. 
The hospitals are served in two ways by 
the public library, either by the addition of 
specific titles to the collection or by the ad- 
dition of books on specific subjects. The 
hospital service is conducted under the di- 
rection of the Extension department. 

The chairman regretted that a represen- 
tative of government hospital libraries 
could not have been present as he had 
hoped, and by coincidence two librarians in 
that field were in attendance and volun- 
teered to speak. Miss Glents spoke briefly 
on the work in the government hospital at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, which is a mental hos- 
pital. Miss Craigie, whose work is in a 
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general hospital, brought out the fact that 
such a library is for mature minds and 
feels all the demands of normal interests 
and tastes, and, for that reason, must be 
a well-rounded and up-to-date collection. 
Miss Linda Eastman, librarian of Cleveland 
publié¢ library, mentioned the experience of 
that library in the use of volunteer helpers. 
Miss Marian Cable of the Youngstown 
public library likened the hospital librarian 
to the travelling salesman of the library 
since hospital service brings the library’s 
books to those who are unable to go to the 
central agency for them; since the books 
are “sold” to the patients by means of the 
personal contact of the librarian; since this 
service reaches people whom the library 
might never reach in any other way; and, 
finally, since the hospital service “sells”, 
with the books, the good-will of the library. 
The hospital librarian is all that another 
librarian is—plus. She is a social worker 
in her work with foreigners; she is a 
psychologist, both of abnormal psychology 
in the case of mental patients, and of social 
psychology as well. As an advertisement 
of the public library the hospital book-truck, 
plainly labelled, about the corridors of the 
hospital is obvicus both to the patients and 
their visitors. In sketching the method of 
beginning the service in Youngstown, Miss 
Cable urged libraries, not having the serv- 
ice, to begin it without delay because of the 
ease by which the original collection can be 
procured and the low expense of maintain- 
ing the department. 
“In 1925 a book drive for the hospital de- 
partment was made. Local stores codper- 
ated and displays were placed in their win- 
dows featuring the hospital book-truck; 
newspaper publicity was given; boxes were 
placed in the local book-shops and patrons 
were urged to buy a book for the hospital 
library when they purchased one for them- 
selves. At the end of the drive, which had 
lasted only ten days, some twenty thousand 
books had been received and gifts to the de- 
partment still continue. Book service be- 
gan in South Side Hospital the following 
month. As an evidence of the need for the 
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department’s establishment and its rapid 
growth, a year later thirteen more institu- 
tions were being served by this department. 
This number included the Florence Crit- 
tenden Home, a tuberculosis hospital, Foster 
Opportunity Home for girls, Old Ladies 
Home, Rotary Home for Crippled Children, 
Detention Home, the jails and two hospitals. 
“There are the little things and the big 
things in hospital library work and the im- 
portance of neither can be overlooked.” The 
little things are the small details, the open- 
ings the librarian finds to make friends 
with the patient. It may be a flower, or a 
hint dropped by a nurse, or the pateint’s 
operation, or anything rather than a curt, 
“Good morning. Do you want something 
to read?” And the big thing is the joy in 
the service. Miss Cable summarized the 
distinctive quality of hospital librarians as 
their great and unfaltering belief in their 
work. They know the work is worthwhile; 
they like people; and, above all, they like 
being a hospital librarian and it is truly 
“fun” to them. 
Mary Klove, 
Secretary. 


County Libraries Round Table Report 


The Round Table for those interested in 
county libraries was held in the Dayton 
Woman’s Club, Thursday noon,, October 
16th. About 75 were present, with Bertha 
M. Ashby, librarian of the public library at 
Bloomington, as chairman. Miss Mary T. 
Hardy, librarian of the Brumback library 
of Van Wert County, discussed Ohio county 
libraries. There are 88 counties in Ohio, 
12 of which have some kind of county li- 
brary service. The first county law was 
passed in 1898. This was a general law 
which created a board of commissioners and 
empowered them to levy a library tax. Van 
Wert County in 1898 and Paulding and 
Lucas Counties in 1916 were organized 
under this law. At the same time another 
special act was passed empowering the Cin- 
cinnati public library to extend its service 
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to Hamilton County, which was done that 
same year. 

There is also another law empowering 
counties to contract with libraries estab- 
lished for county service under which sev- 
eral counties have organized for county 
service, notably Erie County, 1912; Rich- 
mond County, 1914; Cuyahoga County, 
1922. The present law controling county 
libraries was passed in 1921 and under this 
a popular vote is necessary to establish 
such a library, and it also allows the forma- 
tion of a county library district for such 
towns as wish to unite. Ten per cent of the 
citizens may sign a petition for a vote and 
such district may be formed upon the favor- 
able outcome of the voting. The 12 county 
libraries have incomes of from $4,000 to 
$100,000 annually. 

Miss Bess Lanham, librarian of the 
Newport-Vermillion County library in In- 
diana, told of her experiences in establish- 
ing a new county library this year. The 
money having been voted by the commis- 
sioners without petition, Miss Lanham finds 
one of her main duties is to educate the 
people to the value of the library, its man- 
ner of working, and what it hopes to ac- 
complish. Vermillion County is a small 
county with only four townships in the 
county library, one township being con- 
nected with the city of Clinton and there- 
fore outside the county district. There are 
five small towns each of which will have a 
branch library in rented quarters with a 
local librarian and book collections belong- 
ing only to themselves. Stations will be 
placed in five consolidated schools also. She 
stated that they had made many scrap 
books for the younger children and that a 
book truck would be necessary to give the 
best service desirable. 

Miss Lois Henze, head of the county de- 
partment of the Bloomington-Monroe Coun- 
ty library of Indiana read a paper on 
“Serving a state aid county.” Miss Henze 
told of the value of the Monroe County li- 
brary established a little over a year ago, 
serving 68 schools in operation outside of 
Bloomington, four of them grade and high 
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schools combined, the rest grade schools, 
with from one to five rooms each. The 
first visit made was to register children and 
explain the truck service; when cards were 
ready books were borrowed from the shelves 
of the truck just as they would be chosen 
from the shelves of a library. The book 
collection emphasizes “easy reading” books 
and the children were not urged to read 
harder ones until they found it a pleasure, 
not a task; several hundred volumes, mostly 
on high school reading lists, were borrowed 
from the Indiana State library. Summer 
routes were established when schools were 
closed and the truck stopped at the little 
towns for several hours and at houses along 
the way; friendly relationships were estab- 
lished. This fall a special effort is being 
made to reach isolated schools, and a larger 
book collection will be built up as funds 
permit. 

Miss Bernice Doran, county librarian of 
the Vanderburgh County library at Evans- 
ville, read a paper on “Truck service costs 
versus station and branch costs”. Miss 
Doran presented statistics of cost and cir- 
culation from a number of Indiana libraries 
on branch and station costs for 1929, and 
referred to the issue of Library Journal for 
February 1, 1930, for statistics on cost of 
book truck service in various states. Initial 
and mileage cost of book trucks in use in 
Indiana were listed, and Miss Doran con- 
cludes: “A book truck apparently costs 
more to operate than a small branch, but I 
think this makes up many times in useful- 
ness and quality of service. I feel too new 
in county work to say definitely which serv- 
ice is best, but I think the two types should 
supplement each other rather than be 
‘versus’ each other.” 

Mrs. Margaret W. Thayer, head of the 
Cuyahoga County library under the Cleve- 
land public library, talked on the subject 
“From librarian to patron”. Mrs. Thayer 
advocated the avoidance of technicalities in 
the organization of the library and the de- 
velopment of contacts with patrons. The 
choice of the library personnel is a first 
and fundamental consideration. The li- 
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brarians should fit into their work because 
they have the personality which will make 
contact with patrons easy, develop the co- 
éperative spirit of the staff, and give leader- 
ship in the community. They should have 
a strong background of training, exper- 
ience, and contact with other phases of 
community life, and finally, to be successful 
county workers, they must be interested in 
that particular job. 

The Cuyahoga County Department had 
found it possible to conduct a summer 
school for local branch or station librarians 
and they had often brought them together 
for discussion and conference. These had 
proved most important in developing local 
people as assistants in stations and had 
made it easy for the supervisors to convey 
advice and suggestions under the best cir- 
cumstances, 

A number of questions were asked the 
speakers from the floor and the interest in 
various viewpoints developed was keen. 

Louis J. Bailey, 
Secretary. 


Cataloging Round Table 


The Round Table for Catalogers was a 
luncheon meeting held in the Dayton Art 
Institute, Thursday noon, October 15th. 
There were 132 present. Mrs. Virginia C. 
Williams, head of the Catalog department 
of the public library at Fort Wayne, acted 
as chairman. 

Miss Bertha M. Schneider, catalog li- 
brarian of the Ohio State University li- 
brary at Columbus, Ohio, read a paper on 
“Codperation, codrdination and _ correla- 
tion.” 

After defining the three terms, Miss 
Schneider gave a number of instances in 
the practice of the Ohio State University 
library where the terms are exemplified. 
Hastening progress of book to reader by 
ordering Library of Congress catalogue 
cards ahead of receipt of book, from order 
cards forwarded when book has been or- 
dered; caring for “Rush” books; sending 
reference tools through necessary routines 
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without delay; typewritten regulations for 
procedure within the department; an un- 
derstanding that binding takes precedence 
over other work in the case of all serials; 
these and many other cases were discussed 
in a most interesting and practical way. 
Miss Schneider added: “May I close my re- 
marks with this observation that with all 
our integration of processes and practices 
to produce results, we find that the coach 
of progress in the library falters and 
slumps if we do not have a wheel of Entente 
Cordiale along with our three wheels of Co- 
éperation, Codrdination and Correlation.” 
Miss Marie Peters, second assistant of 
the Catalog department of the public li- 
brary at Indianapolis, read a paper on 
“Filing perplexities.” Miss Peters began: 
“Filing to the uninitiated seems such a 
simple matter, b after a, c after b, and so 
on through the alphabet. If you have tried 
to teach an attendant to arrange cards you 
know that sometimes even the alphabet 
proves difficult, especially when arranging 
the U, V, W, X, Y, Z’s. But it is after the 
alphabet tias been mastered and the filing 
of such entries as complete, partial and in- 
dividual works of authors, title as author 
entries, anonymous entires, analytical en- 
tries, etc., that the real filing perplexities 
begin. In Indianapolis the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie library ‘Rules for filing cards’ are 
used with certain exceptions. We consult, 
when we get into difficulties, Cutter’s ‘Rules 
for a dictionary catalogue’, the Cleveland 
public library ‘Filing rules for the arrange- 
ment of the dictionary catalog’, and the Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton county public library 
‘Filing rules for the arrangement of the 
dictionary catalog’. But there are times 
when we do not find the answers to our 
questions in any of these helps, and it is 
about some of these unusual filing questions 
that I am going to talk, and about which 
I hope to receive help in the discussion to 
follow.” She then discussed specific per- 
plexities, such as filing of title as author 
entries, when there is no known author or 
editor; analytics, including partial title 
analytics; inverted subject headings when 
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connected with a place; appellations such 
as “El Greco”, “El Comancho”, etc. 

Topics printed on the program were not 
discussed but several questions were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Williams, chairman, and 
answered briefly by representatives from 
the larger libraries. 

These questions included: 

1. Inventory routine and follow up. 
Toledo reported that the inventory per- 
formance was a continuous cycle completed 
every three years. The inventory is taken 
by the circulation department and the puz- 
zles are handled by the catalog department. 
Shelf lists are block cards which are 
checked under date when inventory is taken. 
At Indianapolis, the catalog department has 
assisted with the taking of inventory when 
time permitted. The catalog department 
understands it’s own shelf list record better 
than the circulation department. Colored 
cards are placed in the shelf lists for books 
for which there are no shelf cards and these 
are usually quickly eliminited by the catalog 
department in their follow up work. 

Lists of missing books are kept by the 
circulation department and missing is writ- 
ten after accession numbers on shelf lists. 
Catalog and circulation departments re- 
port to one another in case a missing book 
is found by either department. Records 
are not marked “discarded” until books 
have been missing two years. 

2. Statistics. Indianapolis reported 
that statistics of books were kept by clas- 
ses, circulating and reference. 

8. Disposal of shelf and other cards for 
discarded books. 

Ohio State University removes shelf list 
and catalog cards for books discarded, not 
to be replaced, and files them as sets in a 
separate file. 

At Cincinnati union shelf cards are kept 
in the regular file but branch shelf cards 
are destroyed. 

Indianapolis saves the official traced card 
for all such books but saves no shelf cards 
except for different editions. 

4. Transfer of books from one depart- 
ment, division, branch, to another. At 
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Cincinnati, if the central library desires a 
book which is at a branch it is sent in with 
its shelf card and catalog cards and trans- 
ferred by the catalog department. Catalog 
departments generally do the actual trans- 
ferring. Decision to transfer is made by 
public departments. 

5. Shelf list records—Added copies. 
Ohio State University lists not more than 
three to five copies on the shelf lists. Other 
copies are recorded in the order department. 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis list all copies 
on the union shelf list. 

Miss Hollingsworth, head of the Catalog 
department, Dayton public library, sug- 
gested a classification query card for inter- 
library use in the case of books difficult to 
classify and for which no helps are avail- 
able. The question of using these cards 
will be discussed at the next Spring meet- 
ing of the Ohio Valley Regional group of 
catalogers at Dayton. 

Ruth Wallace, 
Secretary. 


Special Libraries Round Table 


The Special Libraries Round Table, held 
Thursday noon at the Engineers Club, was 
especially enjoyable because of the oppor- 
tunity offered to see the beautifully housed 
and well-arranged engineering library in 
the new club house. Miss Grayce Hartley, 
librarian of the Engineers Club, presided 
at the luncheon, which was attended by 
about forty persons. The following letter 
of greeting was read from Miss Margaret 
Reynolds, president of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

October 11, 1930. 
Miss E. Gertrude Avey, 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Miss Avey: 

Not knowing just how to address you in 
Dayton I am sending this to you in Cincin- 
nati. Please tell the special librarians who 
meet at luncheon in Dayton at the Ohio 
State meeting that I am delighted that they 
are having a get-together luncheon. It 
would be nice to meet them all. Ask them 
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if they cannot come to Cleveland in 1931 
for the national meeting. The date will be 
decided later. May you have another of 
October’s bright blue mornings for your 
trip to Dayton. 

Most sincerely, 

(Signed) Margaret Reynolds. 


The program consisted entirely of in- 
formal discussion of the practical topics as- 
signed: Pamphlets and their classification; 
lending magazines; handbooks and other 
reference books; the problem of old edi- 
tions; foreign publications; things that our 
library does that might be done in your 
library. It was interesting to note that al- 
most everyone present took part in the dis- 
cussions, showing that the problems were 
live ones. The librarian of Wright Flying 
Field spoke of some of the specialized prob- 
lems involved in handling their collection of 
accident literature. Several libraries re- 
ported on. their experience with the En- 
gineering Index Card Service; Cleveland 
considers it worth the cost, in spite of the 
burden of filing and the irregularity of sub- 
ject headings; Toledo thinks it not worth 
the cost there. In speaking of the use of 
foreign publications in the technical librar- 
ies, several librarians agreed that chemists 
will read French and German much more 
freely than engineers will. During the 
discussion of old editions, Cleveland re- 
ported that they had beer: asked by govern- 
ment inspectors to remove radio books older 
than 1927 from the shelves accessible to 
amateur set builders; because the boys 
were causing trouble by building their sets 
according to old specifications. 

Lilah Henderson, 
Nancy H. Todd, 
Secretaries. 


Dayton Sight-Seeing Trip 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1930, 
3 P. M. 


Through the courtesy of the Dayton pub- 
lic library, a sight-seeing trip over the city 
planned by the Dayton Automobile Club in 
automobiles loaned and driven by club mem- 
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bers and other friends of the library, was 
made; a mimeographed copy of the route 
was furnished each person making the trip, 
and among places of interest seen were the 
Albert Emmanuel library and University 
of Dayton, Old Barn Club, Patterson 
Memorial, Community Country Club, Frigi- 
daire plant at Moraine City, West Carnegie 
branch library, Bonebrake Seminary, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Dayton Art Institute, Electra 
C. Doren branch library and Wright Field. 

The Dayton View branch library, occupy- 
ing a very beautiful new building just 
opened to the public in October, was an out- 
standing point of interest and a special stop 
was made here, where tea was served by 
staff members; all were much interested in 
studying the arrangements of this modern 
and well equipped branch. 


Banquet 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1930, 
7 P.M. 


The banauet proved to be a most enjoy- 
able occasion. The large ballroom, with its 
crystal chandeliers, and beautiful decora- 
tions of flowers and candles, was arranged 
with a long “speakers’ table” at one side 
and small tables throughout the room where 
groups could converse easily. About five 
hundred attended. 


Third General Session, Large Ballroom 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1930, 
8:15 P. M. 


Louis J. Bailey, director, Indiana State 
library, presided at this session, and after 
a most enjoyable musical program by 
Christine Colley, violinist, accompanied by 
Pauline Brown Wenger, the speaker of the 
evening was announced. Those in charge 
of the program were fortunate in securing 
John Landon-Davies, noted young English 
author and lecturer, who spoke on the sub- 
ject of his new book recently published in 
this country by Harper and Brothers, “Man 
and his universe”. Mr. Davies opened his 
address with a reference to the “smiling 
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and helpful” assistants in the New York 
Public Library who had given him friendly 
aid on many occasions, and proceeded to 
give his audience a most interesting and 
to some a somewhat disturbing account of 
recent changes in accepted conceptions of 
our universe, as against inherited beliefs 
and superstitions. This address, with its 
wide scope of ideas new or restated with 
originality and force, was most thought pro- 
voking, stimulating and inspiring and left 
us with a new respect for the achievements 
of our kind and a real desire to know more 
about modern trends of thought on “man 
and his universe”. 


Branch Libraries Round Table 


The Banch Libraries round table meeting, 
held at the Engineers Club, Friday, 9:30 
A.M., October 17, was conducted by Miss 
Winifred Riggs, head of branch depart- 
ment, public library, Toledo. Three very 
interesting papers were prepared and read 
by Miss Lyndell Martling, librarian, Tol- 
leston branch, public library, Gary; Miss 
Vera E. Morgan, librarian, Haughville 
branch, public library, Indianapolis, and by 
Miss Katherine Kuechle, Young People’s 
librarian, West Park branch, public library, 
Cleveland. 

Miss Martling made many helpful sug- 
gestions in regard to branch publicity which 
may be summed up in the following ten 
points: 

1. Librarian’s own book suggestion to 
the patron in which it was stressed that 
with a vocabulary and a mind for compari- 
sons, she may do much to interest the pa- 
tron in worth-while books. 

2. Color scheme for display and poster, 
emphasizing bright and cheery posters, 
since color has so much to do with the feel- 
ings that it alone may decide the fate of 
the display. 

8. Effective poster wording, using words 
that make patrons stop, look and borrow. 

4. Ribbon arrangement of shelves for 
small branches so that non-fiction is brought 
to the attention of all readers. 
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5. Novel uses of book jackets. 

6. Special permanent collection of books 
on some subject of vital interest to the 
community. 

7. Work with the local women’s clubs. 

8. Active participation of the library 
and librarians in all community affairs. 

9. Survey of library borrowers through 
vocational street files, and indicated by 
small red dots on map of the city. 

10. New ideas in newspaper publicity, 
giving examples tried out by the Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Miss Morgan, in presenting the subject of 
Branch reference work emphasized the fact 
that there has been little professional lit- 
erature concerning this phase of library 
work, and she brought out many pertinent 
questions in regard to reference work and 
reference books in branch libraries. Among 
other questions was one dealing with the 
budget and of how far a branch librarian 
should go in duplicating expensive sets of 
reference books which should probably be 
in the central library only which led to the 
question of the relation between the branch 
reference work and the central reference 
department. Qualifications of a reference 
worker and her attitude toward this par- 
ticular type of work were also brought out 
by Miss Morgan. 

In discussing branch work with young 
people, Miss Kuechle told of her own ex- 
perience in Cleveland and of the valuable 
experimental work which has been done 
there with the “teen age” group in the way 
of clubs and by personal work of a free 
lance worker in the adult department whose 
particular interest lies in serving this 
group. Interesting discussion followed the 
reading of the three papers. 

Clara L. Holbrook, 
Secretary. 


Reference Work Round Table 
The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, James A. Howard, librarian, 
public library, Hammond, Indiana. It was 
held in Rooms A and B of the Hotel Bilt- 
more on Friday morning. A count of those 
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present at 9:30 showed four college and 
university reference librarians; nine public 
library reference librarians and twenty-five 
chief librarians; as a later count showed 
one hundred twenty-five present, these pro- 
portions were probably changed, but show 
that there was a good representation from 
large libraries. The first paper was read 
by Miss Corrine A. Metz, reader’s advisor, 
public library, Akron, Ohio; formerly 
county librarian at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Miss Metz spoke of the advisory work with 
women’s clubs, especially in helping to plan 
programs and in giving talks on literary 
topics before club groups; of codperating 
with other agencies for adult education, 
such as the Municipal University, public 
school evening classes, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., International Institute, etc., by 
gathering information regarding all agen- 
cies and organizing a consulting file for the 
leaders of various groups, furnishing in- 
formation to adults who desired to take 
special courses; of the special work with 
individuals, those who have missed educa- 
tional opportunities in their youth, or have 
allowed their minds to atrophy through lack 
of use; others who have acquired a hobby 
or received some outside stimulus; those 
who wish to acquire the culture they feel 
directed reading can give them. After cit- 
ing a number of interesting cases of in- 
dividual help given, Miss Metz concluded: 
“What constitutes effective publicity for 
reader’s advisory work is still an unsolved 
problem, as is the question where adult ed- 
ucation begins and where it ends. I know, 
from my brief experience in it, that it 
stretches far beyond the confines of our 
present narrow boundaries, and offers un- 
limited opportunities for future service”. 
“Public library service to city officials”, 
the next topic on the program, was taken 
up through two papers, one by Lucius H. 
Cannon, municipal reference librarian, pub- 
lic library, St. Louis, Missouri, which was 
read in his absence, “Through periodicals”, 
the other by Miss Mary H. Clark, municipal 
reference librarian, public library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “Through books”. Some of the 
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points brought out in Mr. Cannon’s paper 
were: the relationship of the public library 
to the city government is of the greatest 
importance; while most public libraries, 
hampered by lack of funds and personnel, 
cannot provide periodicals for all city offic- 
ial needs, they should seek to serve the 
mayors, aldermen, and chiefs of depart- 
ments; the library should make the ad- 
vances to impress the city government with 
the value of its functions. Some of the ac- 
tivities and experiences of two great cor- 
porations were given, showing how they 
serve their supervisory officials and em- 
ployees. The paper concluded with a “Sug- 
gested list of periodicals some of which may 
be suitable to circulate among the chiefs of 
municipal departments”. 

In speaking of service to city officials 
“Through books”, Miss Clark suggested 
that as a beginning the small or medium 
sized library could build up its collection to 
an adequate professional standard on the 
subject in city service most needing atten- 
tion at the time; for instance if a new 
bridge is contemplated, the questions of lo- 
cation, traffic, low or high level, land values, 
steel or reinforced concrete construction, 
riparian rights, architectural design, etc., 
must all be studied. If a new charter is 
contemplated, other charters will be needed 
for comparison, and noise abatement and 
other subjects may be taken up. Lists can 
be distributed, and a box of books placed in 
the City Hall with an attendant in charge 
each noon hour; perhaps concentrating on 
subjects related to one or two municipal de- 
partments on different days. The bibliogra- 
phies of books valuable to city officials 
printed through 1930 in the Annual Munici- 
pal Index were cited as useful, and a sup- 
plementary list of books was recommended 
for the use of municipal laboratories and 
various branches of city engineering. 

“Reference work in Suburbia” was then 
discussed by Miss Pauline Reich, librarian, 
public library, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
who discussed briefly clientele, demands and 
resources of a suburban library. Quoting 
Miss Quigley, of Montclair, New Jersey, 
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the clientele is classified as the rich, those 
with superior brains but little capital; the 
servant class, (foreign born and colored). 
Demands are frequently made by special- 
ists, who should be referred to collections 
in large libraries in cities nearby, while the 
suburban library should be prepared to 
meet demands from those who use school 
reference material, from elementary school 
to university extension graduate courses; 
clubs, especially women’s clubs; varied de- 
mands from the general public; this should 
be ready reference and reader’s advisory 
service rather than extensive research; con- 
sisting chiefly in supplying book reviews 
and biographical material on authors; lit- 
erary and historical periods, travel and 
current events; which should be met by a 
good working collection of reference books 
and periodicals, especially the latter. “The 
reference librarian who can give the best 
service in the suburban community is the 
one who possesses the qualifications of the 
regular reference librarian together with 
those of a reader’s advisor”. 
Mrs. Norris Talley, 
Secretary. 


State and Local History Round Table 


At the meeting held in the Hotel Van 
Cleve, Friday noon, it was most gratifying 
that the interest shown in the state and 
local history made it necessary to adjourn 
after a delightful luncheon to larger 
quarters. Dr. Harlow Lindley, of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, presided at the meeting and Miss 
Jessie P. Boswell, librarian of the Indiana 
Legislature Bureau was appointed secre- 
tary. In his opening remarks Dr. Lindley 
brought out two advantages to the small li- 
brary in the collection of local history; first, 
that it enabled the library to be the out- 
standing library in one field, and second, the 
advantage to the librarian in the contacts 
which it brings. 

A. E. Curtis, of the Smith Book Company 
of Cincinnati, was the first speaker. He 
compared the interest shown by the small 
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libraries in Ohio in the collection of local 
material with that in Indiana. One cause 
of the apparent difference is that even the 
smallest library in Indiana segregates its 
state and local history and marks it as a 
separate collection, and also that greater 
stress is laid on the subject in the schools. 
He made a strong plea for librarians to 
look over carefully all old books, pamphlets, 
papers which they could secure for things 
of possible historical interest. Those which 
did not pertain especially to the local com- 
munity could be donated to the State li- 
brary or even sold to dealers. During the 
war, when the price of old paper went up, 
attics and cupboards were cleared out and 
some 50 per cent of such material was lost. 
George J. Blazier, librarian of Marietta 
College, read a paper on the “Library and 
local history.” One of the seven articles of 
his creed for his college library was that it 
should be a storehouse of historical material 
of the Ohio Company, of Marietta, and as 
far as possible of the North West Territory. 
He gave as reasons for the library being 
this storehouse, its permanance, its well de- 
veloped system, its adaptation for concen- 
tration on problems where the information 
is at hand, and the special qualifications of 
the librarian to act with every committee 
on local history. He urged librarians to 
watch for material in the break up of es- 
tates, in newspaper offices, in old letters, 
everywhere, and strongly favored the form- 
ing of local associations and the keeping 
and making accessible material in local li- 
braries rather than the sending of it to 
some central point. For the working out 
of some system whereby the libraries could 
finance and develop the acquisition of such 
material, codperation with various librar- 
ies, with state and local associations and 
with the program of the Ohio Archaeologi- 
cal and Historical Society in necessary. 
Dr. Lindley spoke of the Ohio History 
Conference called by the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society represent- 
ing the state and local historical societies, 
the colleges and universities and the li- 
braries of the state in the meeting of com- 
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mon historical problems. The report of 
this conference may be had on request. A 
committee on Coéperation was appointed as 
a result of this conference and the recom- 
mendations of the committee were: 

A. That a check-list of Ohio newspapers 
should be prepared. 

B. That a calendar of manuscript ma- 
terial bearing on Ohio history in libraries 
outside the state is urgently needed. 

C. That a program of phostostating 
such materials might well be contemplated. 

D. That the libraries of the state pos- 
sessing manuscripts bearing on Ohio his- 
tory be respectfully urged to prepare a 
calendar of such material. 

Miss Pauline Reich, librarian at Cleve- 
land Heights, mentioned the value of inter- 
viewing old residents on topics of local his- 
tory. 

Reference was also made to the articles 
on local history prepared by members of 
the staff of the Terre Haute public library 
and now being printed by a Terre Haute 
newspaper. 

Miss Esther Hamilton of the Public Li- 
brary of Liberty, Indiana, brought up the 
question of how source materials of local 
history can best be organized for preserva- 
tion and use. Some suggestions offered 
were that local clubs compile the material, 
the school students be interested in it, and 
that newspapers be encouraged to print it. 

The last point brought up was that of the 
affiliation that should exist between the 
state and local historical societies. The 
state historical society, Dr. Lindley said, 
should advise and assist the local organiza- 
tions. 

Jessie P. Boswell, 
Secretary. 


School Libraries Round Table 


The school libraries round table luncheon 
was held at the Hotel Van Cleve, Friday 
noon with 101 attending. The subject for 
discussion, “The difference between school 
library and public library service to school 
children” was evidently one that interested 
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many people. It was gratifying to see 
among those present at the luncheon, li- 
brarians of public libraries, children’s li- 
brarians and others who are interested in 
work with schools but who are not engaged 
in school library work. 

Miss Barcus Tichenor, Librarian, Ball 
State Teachers College library, Muncie, 
presided. Miss Sylvia Oakley, librarian of 
the Central High School library, South 
Bend, the luncheon speaker, opened her talk 
by saying that in fundamentals the work 
of the school library is the same as that of 
the public library. But the school librarian, 
because of the fact that her library is 
within the walls of the school building, 
comes into a much more personal relation- 
ship with the students and they depend 
upon her not only for help through material 
that is in print, but they come to her for 
help with personal problems as well. School 
library service differs too, because as a 
department of the school the library must 
fall into step with school life and is more 
or less g,werned by school regulations. 
Book selection differs also to a certain ex- 
tent, because first emphasis must be put on 
materials that are needed by each depart- 
ment in the school. Circulation and the 
regulations governing the use of books 
must also differ somewhat because the 
school library day is divided into periods 
and assignments must be met. Miss Oakley 
then discussed service that may be given 
to students by high school libraries and 
ways of extending library service to other 
school departments, using practices in her 
library as illustrations. 

Miss Annie Spencer Cutter, director of 
the school department of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library opened the discussion by asking 
the speaker whether her student helpers 
volunteer or are paid and what effect their 
library work has on their school record. 
Miss Oakley answered by saying that her 
student helpers are paid during the summer 
school, but during the school year they vol- 
unteer for one pericd a day. Only good 
students are chosen and they have never 
found in her school that library work low- 
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ers a student’s school standing, but perhaps 
in some cases it has a tendency to help 
students do better school work. 

Miss Tichenor called upon Miss Helen 
Clark, school library adviser of the In- 
diana State library to speak briefly of her 
work. Miss Clark said that the slogan of 
her department is “a library in each high 
school and each librarian with some train- 
ing in library work”. Miss Clark stated 
that 300 school libraries are now classified 
and in good working order. 

Miss Tichenor then called upon Miss 
Carrie Scott, head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis public library to 
make a few extemporaneous remarks on 
public library work with schools. Miss 
Scott began by saying that she thought the 
object of school libraries is to give service 
in school and to stimulate in pupils a love 
of books that will carry over into a reading 
habit that will take them into public li- 
braries. As an example of a high school 
and a public library working together in 
the interests of high school students, she 
told of the Silver Star Collection in the 
Indianapolis public library which serves as 
an intermediate collection in that library. 
Miss Scott also mentioned a plan that is 
being worked out for public library service 
to Indianapolis elementary schols, which 
she hopes will go into effect soon. The 
meeting was then adjourned by the chair- 
man, so that those present could attend the 
business sessions of the associations. 

Kate Dinsmoor, 
Secretary. 


Second Business Session 


Held Friday, October 17, 1930, in Rooms 
B-C, Mezzanine, Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, — 
1:30 P. M. The president, Miss Marian 
A. Webb, presided, and asked for Minutes 
of first business session, October 15, 1930; 
these were approved as read. 

Treasurer’s report was read by Miss 
Caroline Dunn: 

Treasurer’s report, October 18, 1929— 
October 9, 1930: 
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Receiptts 
October 18— 
Balance in Fayette Bank and 
RMR ODS, Gi i5.t oyih nse aie Sie awwis 
Rents for exhibit space, Gary 
| eS re eae, he eae 
Refund, bus trip to Casino... 
Dues collected 


MIN arose ais ea ioce eects 
Expenditures 
October 23— 
Wm. M. McGovern, lecture fee 
($100), traveling expenses. 
Tip to waiters, banquet...... 
October 24— 
Margaret Reynolds, traveling 
IIINOE 56.56.55 1d 'ck wis ecisioeteres 
October 25— 


Orpha M. Peters, bill of ex- 
pense (banquet decorations) 
October 28— 
Prof. O. D. Frank, lecture fee 
($25), traveling expenses.. 


November 2— 
Howard V. O’Brien, lecture 
fee ($100), expenses...... 

November 8— 
Anne Johnston, expense ac- 
RNIN foo avess ava asevais Grearaxetotatare 
F. W. Whitmore, expense ac- 
POEM G i cusierscutsnos cesses 


Transfer to Student Loan 
ENN ieee eee cia oialow ok oisvots s 
A. L. A. chapter dues, 1929... 
November 20— 
Transfer to Student Loan 
WIE Sg Ra ciecve wie dmtOe wroes 
November 26— 
Hotel Gary, One-half rental 
exhibit space 
December 9— 
Hotel Gary, One-half rental 
exhibit space 
December 9— 
Glen Zell, postage 
February 7— 
Myrtle Weatherholt, traveling 
expenses, executive commit- 
tee meeting 


oe 


eevee see 


eeeeeeerereeees 


$ 211 99 


440 00 
7 25 
702 00 


$1,361 24 


$ 102 50 
10 00 


10 00 


21 95 


27 50 


103 70 


20 03 
72 30 
64 50 
17 80 
2 00 


225 00 


11 25 


3 28 
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February 10— 
Marian A. Webb, traveling ex- 
penses, executive committee 


WOOQTEE ooo s.6v.dis since anes $7 40 
March 13— 
Clara E. Rolfs, traveling ex- 
penses, executive committee 
WONG is sos, «0 a's ea Clee 11 74 
March 26— 
Glen Zell, postage .......... 5 00 
April 29— 
Marian A. Webb, expenses to 
DONG fh ois:s'eic sscalecos<aee 8 80 
Central High School Print- 
shop, stationery .......... 12 85 
July 31— 
Marian A. Webb, telephone 
toll charges .............. 713 
September 11— 
Louis J. Bailey, transfer to 
Student Loan Fund....... 175 00 
September 30— 
Chester Boone, postage...... 3 00 
POEM css cis iaisiaors disbecd.siee she $ 924 73 
October 9— 
Balance in Fayette Bank and 
TEUSG GOs ada aiaiceos ence os 436 51 
IOUS soi e:a/srs etkieve wieerareavers $1,361 24 


Auditing committee report was read by 
Miss Todd: 

We have examined the books and accounts 
of the treasurer and found them to be 
correct. 

Nancy H. Todd, Chairman, 
Ruth A. Bean, 
Mabel Tinkham 


Both reports were accepted as read. 

The president then called upon L. L. 
Dickerson, Indianapolis, who spoke briefly 
about the James Whitcomb Riley Hospital 
Memorial Fund for a children’s library, in 
which an active Indiana Library Associa- 
tion committee was interested several years 
ago. Since 1926, when the last annual 


term of the committee expired the Associa- 
tion’s interest in the children’s library in 
Riley Hospital has not been officially ev- 
idenced, and Mr. Dickerson recommended 
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that another committee be appointed to 
study the present situation and its possi- 
bilities and report at the next general busi- 
ness meeting. This recommendation was 
considered a motion and was seconded by 
Miss Peters and passed. Appointment of 
the committee was left to the incoming ex- 
ecutive board. 

James A. Howard, Hammond, chairman, 
read the report of the legislative committee: 

Inasmuch as the State Legislature was 
not in session the past year, the legislative 
committee did not go into action. It con- 
tended itself with meager correspondence 
between the various members and the chair- 
man. 

Miss Caroline Dunn, read the report of 
the membership committee, in the absence 
of Miss Inez Paul, chairman: 

Mr. President and fellow members: 
Again this spring we realized the need of 
more members for our Indiana Association, 
and also the need for those members to 
have their dues paid in the spring rather 
than the fall. 

A membership committee was appointed. 
This committee was composed of nine mem- 
bers including the chairman. These commit- 
tee members were assigned to the district 
meetings to talk membership and enroll 
any new members. City representatives 
for Indianapolis, Gary, Terre Haute, South 
Bend, Evansville, and Fort Wayne were 
also appointed to take care of membership 
both old and new. Miss Dunn was to take 
care of the old members. 

Thus we hoped to enroll 500 members. 
There were 450 letters sent out by the 
chairman, 218 by Miss Dunn. 

The results to date are: 

Total membership, 442. 

2 Honorary members. 

6 Life members. 

435 paid 1930 dues (total 1929 member- 
ships, 318). 

92 new members (persons who have 
never belonged before). 

49 paid who had not paid since 1928. 

10 paid who had not paid since 1927. 

10 paid who had not paid since 1926. 
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6 paid who had not paid since 1925. 
1 paid who had not paid since 1924. 
1 paid who had not paid since 1923. 

A few of these people have been away 
from the state for a long time. 

Registration at Dayton meeting, 200. 

The results of the six city respresenta- 
tives are as follows: 

Indianapolis, 112 in the city. 

Gary, 18. 

South Bend, 32. 

Terre Haute, 29, 100% . 

Evansville, 22. 

Fort Wayne, 35. 

I wish to thank each member of the com- 
mittee and others who helped to make our 
work a success. 

Inez N. Paul, Chairman. 


The report of the education committee 
was read by the chairman, Miss Erdean 
McCloud: 

The educational committee, acting 
through its chairman, urged the presidents 
and program committees of the various In- 
diana Teachers’ Associations to have meet- 
ings for school librarians and teacher li- 
brarians on their programs. I also asked for 
the exchange of reading lists of high school 
libraries, particularly where the “Point 
System” was used. 

Not knowing what previous educational 
committees had accomplished, it was diffi- 
cult to get the work started. Therefore, I 
wish to recommend that in the future, all 
committees send in their reports in dupli- 
cate, one for the files of the secretary—one 
for the in-coming chairman. 

This procedure will enable in-coming 
committees to have some idea of work 
started and will tend to unify their efforts. 

Erdean McCloud, Chairman. 


The recommendation in this report was 
considered as a motion, was seconded and 
passed. 

Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago, 
chairman, read the following report of the 
publicity committee: 

Since the appointment of this committee, 
early in the year, its chief function has 
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been to create an interest and secure an at- 
tendance for the joint meeting of the Ohio 
and Indiana Library Associations. The 
committee has been in close codperation 
with a similar committee from the Ohio Li- 
brary Association and most of the work 
has been developed on a basis agreed upon 
by the two committees. 

The coédperation of the Dayton Chamber 
of Commerce was secured during the sum- 
mer and through this agency a folder de- 
scriptive of Dayton was mailed out to the 
membership of both Associations. With 
the folder was sent a condensed program 
outlining the chief features of the meet- 
ing. This material was mailed during the 
latter part of September. Earlier in the 
month circular letters enclosing reserva- 
tion cards, had been sent by the Dayton 
Biltmore Hotel to the membership of both 
Associations. The members also received 
letters from the Miami and Van Cleve 
Hotels. Advanced programs were sent to 
the library periodicals. 

For Indiana the secretary of the Gary 
Commercial Club sent out to the librarians 
of the state a card inviting the Association 
to meet in Gary again during the period 
preceding the Chicago 1933 Fair and at a 
time when construction work will be in 
progress. The card was accompanied by a 
news letter about the Dayton convention 
for use in local papers. 

During September the suggestion was 
made by the president of the Indiana As- 
sociation that the present publicity com- 
mittee be considerably enlarged so as to 
provide for the preparation and assembling 
of the library histories of each library in 
the state, with the idea of having this ma- 
terial placed on file in the State library 
after the histories had been run locally in 
newspapers. 

The reorganization of the committee is 
being affected with the addition of 17 mem- 
bers, each one of whom will be asked to 
assemble the historical material from five 
or six nearby counties. After the reorgani- 
zation of the committee has been completed 
the rearrangement of the committee awaits 
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confirmation and definite appointment by 
the incoming administration. 
Frank H. Whitmore, chairman, 
Helen M. Clark, 
Lola E. Nolte. 


Report was accepted as read. 

Miss Ethel G. Baker, chairman, read the 
report of the nominating committee: 

The nominating committee submits the 
following report for officers of the Indiana 
Library Association: 

President, L. L. Dickerson, librarian, In- 
dianapolis public library. 

Vice-president, Miss Mabel L. Deeds, li- 
brarian, Oxford public library. 

Secretary, Miss F. Grace Walker, head 
cataloger, Evansville public library. 

Treasurer, Miss Lois M. Ringo, Anderson 
public library. 

As member of the loan fund committee 
to serve for three years: Miss Eva Peck, 
head business and technical department, 
Fort Wayne public library. 

As Indiana Library Association repre- 
sentative at the next American Library As- 
sociation Council Meetings (our retiring 
president) Miss-Marian A. Webb, children’s 
librarian, Fort Wayne public library. 

Ethel G. Baker, Chairman, 
Jane Kitchell, 
Eunice D. Henley. 

This report was accepted by common con- 
sent, and the new officers were introduced. 

Report of the joint resolutions committee 
of the three associations was read by Miss 
Annette Clark, New Albany, Indiana Li- 
brary Association member and adopted as 
read. 


Resolutions 


WHEREAS: the Indiana Library As- 
sociation, the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association, and the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion, assembled in joint session in Dayton, 
Ohio, October 15-17, 1930, have enjoyed a 
profitable and stimulating conference: 

BE IT RESOLVED: that to the presi- 
dents of these three organizations and also 
the chairman of special sections, for pro- 
viding a program of great interest, the 
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thanks of all those in attendance be ex- 
tended. 

BE IT RESOLVED: that thanks be ex- 
tended to all those who contributed to the 
program both by prepared papers and dis- 
cussions, thus stimulating with helpful 
thought. 

BE IT RESOLVED: that to Paul North 
Rice, librarian of the Dayton public library, 
to the members of his staff, to the Board 
of Trustees of the Dayton public library, 
to Miss Grayce Hartley, librarian of the 
Engineers Club, and to all other local li- 
brarians who by much fore-thought have 
provided thoroughly organized local man- 
agement, very special thanks be extended. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that 
the thanks of all three associations be ex- 
tended to Don Basset and to all members of 
the Dayton Civic Orchestra for their de- 
lightful concert, and also to Miss Christine 
Colley and her accompanist Pauline Brown 
Wenger for a charming recital. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: that 
thanks be extended to the Dayton Automo- 
bile Association and all citizens who con- 
tributed the use of their private cars for 
a sight-seeing trip over the city of Dayton; 
to Pettibone-McLean, Inc. for the printing 
of the programs; to the local press for their 
notices of meetings; to the management of 
the Dayton-Biltmore Hotel and its em- 
ployees for their courtesy and efficient ar- 
rangements for our comfort and conven- 
ience. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED BY 
THE OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
that special thanks be extended to Robert 
Taft for his attendance at a special ses- 
sion devoted to the exposition and discus- 
sion of the new Ohio tax law and its effect 
upon libraries. 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED: that the 
secretary of each association be instructed 
to send copies of these resolutions to all 
those to whom we are indebted. 

BE IT RESOLVED: that we all express 
regret to losses through death of the fol- 
lowing members of the library profession: 
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The librarian of Cannelton, Indiana, Miss 
Annie E. W. Ellison. 

Mrs. Helen Beale Loomis, Hatch library, 
Western Reserve University. 

Miss Jessie L. Ritter, Cleveland public 
library. 

Miss Minnie Kurtz, Youngstown public 
library. 

Miss Kate Schock, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity library. 

Miss Martha Mercer, for 24 years librar- 
ian of the Mansfield public library and a 
charter member of the Ohio Library As- 
sociation. 

Miss Charlotte Poll, Cincinnati public 
library. 

Miss Geraldine Chapman, Cincinnati pub- 
lic library. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED BY 
THE OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
that the sympathy of the association be ex- 
tended to Earl Manchester, librarian of the 
Ohio State University, for the death of his 
mother. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. O. A. Armfield, for the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees Association. 

Annette Clark, for the Indiana Library 
Association. 

Rena Reese, for the Ohio Library As- 
sociation, chairman. 


Miss Orpha Maude Peters, Gary, then 
spoke on the subject of American Library 
Association memberships, reminding us 
that all should do something in support of 
our national organization, and that now, 
memberships are especially valuable to the 
American Library Association in helping 
secure an added million endowment; even a 
$2.00 membership counts as $40.00 toward 
this million, while a $4.00 membership 
counts $80.00. Miss Peters said she would 
like to see the Indiana Library Association 
carrying an institutional membership at 
$100.00 a year, but knew we could not 
afford that and would not recommend it, 
but would recommend a contributing mem- 
bership at $25.00 a year, this sum to be 
paid in addition to the present chapter dues 
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from Indiana Library Association, $20 to 
$25 a year. A motion in favor of a con- 
tributing membership to be entered by the 
Indiana Library Association in the Ameri- 
can Library Association was seconded and 
passed. 

Miss Bertha Ashby, Bloomington, chair- 
man, presented the following report of the 
certification committee, and moved its ac- 
ceptance; motion seconded. 


Scheme of Certification Presented by the 
Certification Committee 


Last year, the committee on certification 
made the following recommendation to the 
Indiana Library Association: 

The committee on certification recom- 
mends that the Indiana Library Association 
continue a committee to make a study of 
voluntary certification and to draw up a 
plan for establishing qualifications for cer- 
tification and their application to libraries, 
which may be presented to the association 
at its next meeting. 

This report was unanimously accepted. 

In compliance with these instructions the 
committee recommends the following sched- 
ule of qualifications: 

1st Grade 

Twenty years of successful experience in 
a responsible position; 

or 

Four years college, two years library 
school, five years experience; 

or 

Four years college, one year library 
school, ten years successful experience in a 
responsible position. 


2nd Grade 
Four years of college, one year of library 
school, two years experience; 
or 
Third grade and five years experience. 


&rd Grade 
One year of college, one year library 
school and one year experience; 
or 
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Two years of college, six weeks library 
school, one year successful experience; 

or 

Six weeks library school, ten years suc- 
cessful experience in responsible position. 

4th Grade 

Four years high school, six weeks library 
school, one year experience. 

The committee suggests that the person- 
nel of the board to administer this scheme 
of certification shall consist of five members, 
one of whom shall be the state librarian, 
one trustee, who shall be appointed by the 
Indiana Trustees Association for a term of 
two years, two librarians, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Indiana Library Association 
on alternate years for a term of two years, 
and the state organizer. 

This committee shall have power to grant 
certificate upon request in accordance with 
this schedule of qualification and to deter- 
mine what courses of study shall be the 
equivalent of the college requirements. 

Two cover expenses, a fee of 25c shall 
be charged applicant for a certificate. 

In the discussion which followed, the fol- 
lowing points were brought out: the com- 
mittee had been instructed to draw up a 
plan for voluntary certification, and the 
plan proposed was merely experimental, the 
idea being to provide a means to try out 
various provisions and discover weaknesses 
before again attempting to get a bill 
through the legislature; the report had been 
kept as simple as possible, not attempting 
to cover all cases, such as the status of 
students graduated from six months train- 
ing classes conducted by various libraries, 
for instance; until a law is passed in In- 
diana only voluntary action is possible; 
other states have adopted certification 
plans; without one, Indiana librarians are 
at a disadvantage when applying for po- 
sitions in such states; the plan provides a 
lever to use with staff members in urging 
them to increase qualifications for their 
work; for instance, one librarian remarked 
that if she had not been working some 
time ago in a state where certification was 
in force she would never have attended li- 
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brary school; it was also emphasized that 
present positions of librarians would not be 
affected by the plan. 

A standing vote was taken on this re- 
port, and it was passed, 47 voting for it 
and none against. 

No further business was brought up and 
the meeting was adjourned. 


Fourth General Session 


On Friday afternoon at 2:30 Miss Marian 
A. Webb, presided at the last general ses- 
sion, the topic being “The book from pub- 
lisher to reader”. John Macrae, president 
of E. P. Dutton & Co., speaking as “The 
Publisher” told of the time, so few years 
ago, when Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and all 
of the great midwestern and western states 
were wilderness, of the part religion and 
education played in their phenomenal de- 
velopment, the danger that education be- 
come more-and more mechanized, and that 
publishers fail in their responsibility in 
keeping a feeling for real literature, and 
avoiding an exclusively commercial atti- 
tude; that the cry “fewer books” is a false 
cry—to which the answer should be “real 
books”. He told some of the history of the 
English publisher, J. M. Dent, and his own 
relations with that outstanding figure in 
the book world, and of his friendship with 
Major Haven Putnam and W. H. Hudson. 
Librarians were urged to support the new 
Copyright Bill coming up at the next Con- 
gress; the fact was called to the attention 
of midwest librarians that more than 70% 
of all the new general books published in 
the United tSates the last ten years have 
been sold in the environs of New York, 
“which means that you out here in Ohio, 
Indiana and all out through the West and 
South of this country, have not been keep- 
ing up with the spirit of the world; in 
fact intellectually you have allowed your- 
selves to grow somewhat like the Great 
Wall around China”. Librarians were 
urged to take up the role of leadership, with 
preachers and teachers, the great value of 
library work with children was emphasized, 
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and the fact brought out that librarians 
should not only support the local book- 
seller by buying books from him them- 
selves, but by creating a desire to buy books 
in those people in their community who 
have the power to buy them. 

As “The Librarian”, Chalmers Hadley, 
librarian of the public library of Cincin- 
nati, spoke of the “golden nineties”, as they 
are called in England, when Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Henley, Meredith, Hardy, 
Stevenson, Wilde, Pinero, Whitman, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes and Ambrose Bierce were 
writing, and compared modern literature 
with the period just past. In physical 
makeup, carefully chosen color schemes, 
lovely end papers, good type and spacing, 
modern books surpass their predecessors, 
and in some fields progress has been not 
only physical; “excepting the old fairy tales 
and children’s classics, most of the newer 
books for children surpass the old in many 
ways; they are more natural and normal, 
neither nag nor preach, emphasize the value 
of preparation for life rather than of luck. 
Workers with children have been principally 
responsible for this improvement and the 
work of none has been more effective than 
that of the children’s library worker who 
has been captured by the wise and clever 
publisher”. “Factual books” for children 
were decried, and a protest was made 
against school libraries taking over the field 
of the general public library by circulating 
books of a general nature, instead of con- 
fining their collections to textbooks, refer- 
ence books, supplementary reading closely 
connected with the curriculum. Comment 
was made on the many biographies of ab- 
sorbing interest that have been published 
recently, including many on Jesus of 
Nazareth, Dawson’s “The Man, Christ 
Jesus” was especially recommended as 
avoiding saccharine sentimentality and hav- 
ing reverence, tenderness, beauty and 
great understanding. Mr. Hadley conclud- 
ed: “Our libraries need fewer books on, 
How to be beautiful, though dumb; How to 
speak with but little to say; How to suc- 
ceed on a spoonful of brains; or, How to 
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be rich on a bankrupt life. We need more 
of old Richard De Bury’s books—‘Ears 
filled with most palatable grains; golden 
urns in which manna is laid up; rocks flow- 
ing with honey-comb; udders most copiously 
yielding the milk of life; store-rooms ever 
full; the four streamed rivers of Paradise, 
where the human mind is fed and the arid 
intellect moistened and watered; fig trees 
knowing no sterility; burning lamps to be 
ever held in the hand.’” 

A paper on “The Reader” by Francis J. 
McCormick, of Dayton, was read in the 
writer’s absence by Paul North Rice, librar- 
ian of the Dayton public library. Mr. 
McCormick defined his term “a _ book- 
public” as a “body of intelligences, in many 
varieties, who are theoretically interested 
in ideas—printed and bound ideas—which 
contain amusement, distraction, excitation, 
education, beauty, and an easy passage into 
sleep”, and went on to discuss the publish- 
er’s responsibility for the books he prints 
and their effects on this “book-public”, “be- 
cause the publisher has more practical con- 
trol of the book market than the author or 
librarian or bookseller”. The following 
suggestion was offered: “I will even add 
to the ‘unreality’ of this paper by saying 
that all high grade publishers could use- 
fully organize an independent advisory 
board to represent the public, and pass on 
certain classes of manuscripts before any 
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manuscript of those classes would be ac- 
ceptable to a supporting publisher. The 
publisher, in advance, would sift out im- 
possible books and, afterward, could prop- 
erly make use of the sales value of approval 
of the board. Such an arrangement would 
tend to keep books of philosophy, biography, 
history, and fiction up to a minimum pre- 
determined standard, and such a_ board 
would perform the public service, not pos- 
sible under present conditions, of turning 
down a poor book by a well known writer.” 

Representing the author at this general 
session, Miss Dorothy Gordon, of New York 
City, author of “Around the world in song” 
and editor of “Sing it yourself”, gave a 
delightful talk about her experiences in 
singing folksongs of all nations to children, 
and her studies of these folk songs in the 
various countries of their origin; she sang 
a number of the songs, changing her cos- 
tumes to correspond with the countries 
represented, Italy, England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Brittany, Spain and Portugal, and 
America. Miss Gordon’s beautiful voice, 
her intelligence and vivacity and the charm- 
ing way in which she entered into the spirit 
of each song given made her contribution 
to the program a notable success. 

At the close of this general session, the 
Dayton Convention was adjourned. 

Grace Kerr, 
Secretary. 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 


22d ANNU. 


The Indiana Library Trustees’ Associa- 
tion met with the librarians of Indiana and 
Ohio and the trustees of Ohio in Dayton, 
October 15, 16, 17, 1930. 

The trustees first assembled at luncheon 
on Wednesday, the 15th at the Miami Ho- 
tel. After luncheon had been served Dr. 
J. W. Landis, president of the library board 
of Dayton, extended a most cordial welcome 
to all the visiting trustees and enumerated 
the many attractions Dayton had to offer. 
Sheridan Clyde, president of the Indiana 


AL CONFERENCE 


Library Trustees’ Association, responded 
with a very pleasing and helpful address. 
Following this Charles Cassel of Conners- 
ville, and James A. Green, president of the 
board of trustees of Cincinnati, spoke. The 
latter emphasized the importance of separ- 
ate library boards. 

The meeting then adjourned to attend the 
general session at the Biltmore Hotel. 

At 6:30 P. M. the ballrom of the Miami 
Hotel was the scene of a very delightful 
dinner meeting, where Miss Alice S. Tyler 
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of Cleveland was the principal speaker. 
Miss Tyler is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and has rendered 
other very excellent service to the advance- 
ment of library work. She spoke at this 
time on The value of a library trustees’ 
association. Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl 
introduced the speaker. 

This meeting adjourned in time for the 
general session which was followed by an 
informal reception given by the Ohio Li- 
brary Association. 

The trustees next assembled at 9:30, Oc- 
tober 16, in room A, Mezzanine floor of the 
Biltmore. 

Mr. Clyde presided and about thirty 
were present. 

The president named the following com- 
mittees: 

Auditing, Mrs. Brenneman, Mrs. Redding, 
Mrs. Thiebaud; 

Nominating, Mr. 
Mrs. Heimbaugh. 

Mrs. Armfield was appointed to serve 
with representatives of the other organiza- 
tions on tie resolutions committee. 

Mrs. Heimbaugh, of Rochester, gave a 
very excellent paper on County extension. 
The various kinds of libraries with the 
various ways of support were named, from 
the Community library, supported by con- 
tributions, entertainments, etc., to the free 
county library. The steps necessary to the 
establishment of the latter were very ex- 
plicitly given. In fifteen of the ninety-two 
counties of Indiana, all the people have li- 
brary service. There followed a discussion 
which indicated an interest in county li- 
brary service which may mean that more 
than fifteen of the ninety-two counties will 
soon have it. 

Mrs. Bridwell, who last year told so in- 
terestingly of Bloomington’s county service, 
reported a splendid growth in extension 
work. 

Miss Erdean F. McCloud, supervisor of 
branches in Fort Wayne, told of extension 
work there. It was a revelation to many 
to learn to what extreme libraries go to 
deliver books to the people. However, fig- 


Cassel, Mr. Deibler, 
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ures show that book wagons in cities serve 
the people at much less expense than a 
branch library. This was a very interest- 
ing paper and presented an entirely new 
phase of our work to many of us who have 
only had experience with small libraries. 

There were six Ohio trustees with us in 
this session. Mrs. Flynn of Xenia, asked 
for information regarding organization of 
trustees. Mrs. Earl told how Indiana or- 
ganized and of the growth of usefulness of 
our association. A former Ohio state li- 
brarian spoke favoring the present as an 
excellent time for an Ohio trustees organ- 
ization to be effective. 

The final session of the Trustees’ Associa- 
tion was held at 1:30 in Room A, Mezzanine 
floor of the Biltmore. 

Mrs. Armfield reported for the resolu- 
tions committee. The report was accepted. 

Mrs. Brenneman reported for the audit- 
ing committee, stating that they found the 
treasurer’s books correct. This report was 
accepted. 

Mr. Cassel reported for the nominating 
committee and the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Arthur Fisher, Gary; 

Vice-president, Mrs. J. B. Wilson, Bloom- 
ington; 

Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Grace H. Price, 
West Lafayette. 

Executive board, the above officers and 

Sheridan Clyde, Elwood; 

Mrs. H. B. Fitton, Mount Vernon; 

Mrs. Henry A. Barnhart, Rochester; 

Charles Cassel, Connersville, 

Mr. Martin of Goshen pleased the as- 
sociation by recounting his very interesting 
impressions of this meeting particularly the 
interest of library workers in character 
building. 

Mrs. Wilson offered very complimentary 
remarks regarding the conference, the in- 
teresting program and the splendid manner 
in which everything was conducted. 

Mrs. Earl was called upon and urged con- 
tinued and further codperation with the 
schools and expressed her pleasure that so 
many are now attending these meetings. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Cassel and 
seconded by Mrs. Earl, that, providing our 
funds allow, after all bills are paid, our 
membership in the American Library As- 
sociation be changed to a contributing mem- 
bership by the payment of $25.00. The 
motion carried and it was left to officers to 
carry out its provisions, 

Mrs. Price was elected delegate to the 
A.L.A. Council meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29 and 30. 

This ended the business of the associa- 
tion and the meeting adjourned. 

We are glad to announce that the Ohio 
Trustees present met and organized a state 
association. We wish them well and hope 
they will find as much pleasure and profit 
in their meeting as we find in ours. 

The entire program was excellent, the 
social affairs delightful, every provision 
was made for our comfort and pleasure and 
we found Ohio a splendid host and hope 
we may some day entertain them in In- 
diana. 

Mrs. Grace H. Price, 
Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The third meeting of the School librar- 
ians’ section of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association was held in Indianapolis, Octo- 
ber 16, 1930. Thirty-six attended the 
luncheon at the Propylaeum which preced- 
ed the afternon session held in the Cropsey 
Auditorium of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary. Approximately seventy-five persons 
attended this meeting. The session was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. May 
C. Dodson. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read and accepted. The 
nominating committee, Mrs. William C. 
Ratliff, Miss Mary Marshall, and Miss Ella 
Davidson proposed the following names 
which were unanimously elected: 
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Mrs. Florence B. Schad, Indianapolis, 
president; 

Miss Flora Shultz, 
president; 

Miss Wilma Bennett, LaPorte, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Executive committee: 

Miss Mabelle Hilligos, Anderson; 

Miss Doris Dixon, Linton. 


Logansport, vice- 


The first speaker of the afternoon was 
E. H. Kemper McComb, principal of Man- 
ual Training high school, Indianapolis, who 
spoke on, “What the principal expects the 
library to mean to the school.” In the 
words of Mr. McComb, he expects a “lot” 
from his school librarian. The main point 
of his address was that thru the character 
of the library and the personality of the 
librarian the pupil should be influenced to 
such an extent that he will continue to 
browse among books after his graduation 
from high school. The next speaker was 
Miss Helen Harris, Lawson McGhee li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tennessee, whose subject 
was, “What the school librarian expects the 
library to mean to the school.” The princi- 
pal expects the library to act as the hub of 
a wheel of the school; the teacher expects 
the library to be a gold mine, containing 
the nuggets of knowledge which supple- 
ment the work done in the classroom; and 
lastly the pupils should learn how to become 
independent users of books, to learn to 
browse and thereby develop a reading habit 
which will continue in later years. The 
Round Table discussion which followed was 
led by Miss Hazel Newton of Shelbyville. 

Florence B. Schad, 
Secretary. 


School Librarians of Lake County 


The school librarians of the Lake County 
Teachers’ Association met in a joint ses- 
sion with high school English teachers at 
the Emerson School, Gary, October 10th. 
Dr. H. G. Paul of the University of Illinois 
talked on “The use and abuse of reading”. 
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BOOK NOTES AND 


The outstanding literary event of interest 
to Indiana during the past few months has 
been the publication of the letters of James 
Whitcomb Riley. The letters are edited by 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University 
who was for many years a friend of the 
poet. Professor Phelps has supplied only 
a brief foreword and afterword, leaving 
practically the entire volume to the letters. 
Riley’s circle of friends was exceedingly 
wide. There are letters to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles L. Holstein, George C. Hitt, Bill 
Nye, Joel Chandler Harris, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Rudyard Kipling, William Dean 
Howells, Meredith Nicholson, Booth Tark- 
ington, George Ade, and a great many 
others of equal importance. The arrange- 
ment is chronological and careful footnotes 
indicate where all poems that are mentioned 
may be found. Several of the illustrations 
show the characteristic sketches Riley so 
often used in his letters. A good index 
completes the volume. Bobbs-Merrill, 1930. 
$5.00. 

Another collection of Riley poems has 
also appeared recently. The title is The 
best loved poems of James Whitcomb Riley. 
It is an inexpensive edition, in one volume, 
of Riley’s most popular poems among which 
are Little orphant Annie, Lockerbie street, 
Our hired girl, Out to old aunt Mary’s. The 
prayer perfect, and The raggedy man. The 
ilustrations are by Ethel Franklin Betts 
and the book is intended mainly for chil- 
dren. Blue Ribbon Books, 1930. $1.00. 

Friends of “Abe Martin” will be glad 
to know that Kin Hubbard’s annual volume 
is out. This time it is Abe Martin’s broad- 
cast. It is the usual clever satire on topics 
both new and old and the cartoons, of 
course, are by Mr. Hubbard. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1930. $1.50. 

Mirthful Haven, by Booth Tarkington, is 
the story of a small town of that name on 
the coast of Maine. Almost deserted by its 
original sea-faring inhabitants, it has 
again taken on some importance because of 
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CURRENT ITEMS 


its attractition for summer residents. The 
son of a prominent member of the summer 
colony is in love with Edna Pelter, a native 
of the town. At the close of the season the 
summer residents go their own way and 
Edna must remain in Mirthful Haven. This 
ending, while rather unexpected is none the 
less realistic. Mr. Tarkington knows the 
Maine coast as well, perhaps better than 
his own Indiana, and has handled his char- 
acters well. Doubleday, 1930. $2.00. 

Booth Tarkington Jameson, nephew of 
Booth Tarkinton and an Indianapolis man, 
has written his first volume of fiction. The 
title is Those hitch hikers. It is concerned 
with the adventures of two girls hiking 
from Maine to Florida. In the course of 
their adventures the girls visit a New Eng- 
land inn, a county fair, and a college town, 
and meet a millionaire’s son and a boot- 
legger. Each incident is complete in itself 
and all appeared during the past year in 
the Saturday Evening Post. The story as 
a whole is light and amusing. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1930. $2.00. 

Another Indiana author who is rising 
rapidly is Margaret Weymouth Jackson, 
formerly of Spencer and now of Indianap- 
olis. Her most recent contribution is Jennie 
Fowler. Mrs. Jackson has two other novels 
to her credit and is a frequent contributor 
to the Saturday Evening Post. Hilltown, 
the setting of the story, is possibly Spencer, 
Indiana. At the opening of the book Jennie 
Fowler is beginning her career in a bank in 
Hilltown and at the close most of her chil- 
dren have married and scattered. It is 
readable and interesting. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1930. $2.00. 

The walking stick by C. E. Scoggins of 
Muncie, Indiana, is the fifth novel by this 
author. It is located in a fictitious town 
called Mumford, Indiana, but the author 
probably had his home town in mind. The 
story is brief enough to be read in little 
more than an hour. Bobs-Merrill, 1930. 
$1.00. 
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William Dudley Foulke of Richmond, and 
one of our most prominent Indiana poets 
has a new volume called Earth’s genera- 
tions pass. The title is that of the first 
poem which appears in the book. It is a 
brief poetic survey of world happenings 
during the eighty years of the poet’s life. 
The remainder of the volume is an anthol- 
ogy compiled by the author from his 
previous works. Oxford University Press, 
1980. 

Mr. Foulke has also just completed a 
biography of Lucius B. Swift, an Indian- 
apolis man who died in 1929. Because of 
his close friendship with Mr. Swift and 
his similar interest in civil service and 
other social reforms he is well qualified to 
handle the subject. The method used is 
that of letting Mr. Swift speak for him- 
self wherever possible by means of quota- 
tions from his speeches and writings. A 
large portion of the biography is taken up 
with the question of civil service reform, 
but of course this was one of the main ob- 
jectives of Mr. Swift’s life. It is a sympa- 
thetic but accurate account that will prove 
useful to students of the civil service re- 
form movement. It is volume 9 of the 
Publications of the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety. Bobbs-Merrill, 1930. Cloth, $2.00. 
Paper, $1.50. 

James W. Turner of Evansville, in his 
book On Abraham Lincoln’s trail from 
Hodgenville to Springfield, has written the 
history of the various memorials that have 
been erected in Lincoln’s honor in Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois. Their conection with 
Lincoln’s life is emphasized. A _ brief 
sketch of the Lincoln family is included al- 
though the book is not intended as a 
biography. There are several illustrations 
and an index of personal names. Turner 
Publishing Co., 10830 Adams Ave., Evans- 
ville, Ind., 1930. $2.00. 

During the summers of 1928 and 1929 an 
archaelogical survey of the Whitewater 
River Valley was made by Frank M. Setzler 
under the direction of the Indiana Histor- 
ical Society and the Indiana Historical Bu- 
reau. The counties included are Franklin, 
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Fayette, Union, Wayne and Randolph. 
Numerous detail maps and _ illustrations 
show the regions surveyed and the discover- 
ies made. Indiana Historical Bureau, In- 
dianapolis, 1930. Distributed free to li- 
braries in the state. 

There has long been a need for publica- 
tion on the wild flowers of Indiana. This 
is partly filled by The flora of the Indiana 
Dunes by Donald C. Peattie. The author 
spent seven years collecting material for 
this book. It contains descriptions of most 
of the common plants of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin and will be useful 
anywhere in these states. It is a scientific 
account intended for students of botany 
rather than the general reader. Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Chicago, 1930. 
$2.00. 

Troubadour, a magazine of poetry, has 
devoted its October, 1930, number to In- 
diana. More than fifty Indiana poets are 
represented. Troubadour Press, Box 718, 
San Diego, California. $2.50 the year; 
single number 35 cents. 

Under the title The leisure of a people 
the Indianapolis Council of Social Agencies 
has published the findings of a recreation 
survey of Indianapolis. It includes both 
private and public agencies and is illustrat- 
ed by numerous maps and tables. The 
home, churches, schools, parks, playgrounds, 
the art institute, the children’s museum, 
and various special and commercial organi- 
zations are all considered in their relation 
to leisure. The importance of the public 
library in the field of recreation is em- 
phasized and both the Indianapolis Public 
Library and the Indiana State Library are 
included. There is included a valuable 
chapter on Adult opportunities for leisure 
time study, prepared by Amy Winslow and 
Edna B. Johnson of the public library staff 
under the direction of L. L. Dickerson, li- 
brarian. Indianapolis Council of Social 


Agencies, 1929. $1.50. 

A new juvenile book is One girl’s way, 
by Edith V. Davis of Washington, Indiana. 
It is suitable for girls twelve to fourteen 
Another book by Mrs. Davis’ 


years of age. 
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is The magic fiddle, which was published 
two years ago. Lothrop, 1930. $2.00. 
Library service for children by Effie L. 
Power is the latest volume in the Library 
curriculum studies published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. As a series these 
studies bring into manageable compass a 
fine body of library theory and practice. 
Those who regret the lack of formal train- 
ing can secure a better and wider outlook 
upon the profession by reading and study 
of this series. They fill a place met by no 
other group of books though there are many 
other volumes valuable for supplementary 
reading in connection with this series. 


Miss Power’s volume is one that every 
children’s librarian can use to brush up or 
catch up on her field of work. Every librar- 
ian will get a better idea of the possibilities 
and opportunities of children’s work from 
it and it may even be placed in the hands 
of trustees who have a real interest in this 
side of the library’s service. The chapters 
cover book selection and care of the col- 
lection, pleaning and equipment, circulation 
and reference, reading guidance, service to 
adolescents and extension service. A.L.A. 
19380. $2.75. : 


Edwin M. Fitzroy, librarian of the In- 
diana State Teachers’ College library at 
Terre Haute has compiled a 50 page pam- 
phlet on Illustrated editions of high school 
classics for the A.L.A. The selections 
made are very complete and the list should 
prove helpful to librarians dealing with 
young people in high schools or out. It 
shows extended and thorough research for 
titles and careful annotation. A.L.A. 
1930. $.75. 

The list entitled One thousand useful 
books published in 1924 has been completely 
revised by the staff committee of the De- 
troit public library. They have kept in 
mind the needs of small libraries as well 
as those of individuals who might use it as 
a buying guide. The classes cover a broad 
field though special emphasis is given to 
the practical books in business and technol- 
ogy. Every library should have use for 
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this list either for reference or making 
purchases. A.L.A. 1930. $.75. 

The Mayfair Agency has published a val- 
uable handbook of periodicals which would 
be helpful to all but the largest libraries. 
It lists about one hundred and fifty titles 
and gives valuable information as to the 
field covered by each magazine, names of 
editors and general bibliographical data. 
It will be sent on request to any library 
whether clients of the company or not. The 
Mayfair Agency succeeds to the library 
business of the Franklin Square Agency 
and is owned and operated by Harper and 
Brothers. The address is 51 East 33d 
street, New York City. 


LIBRARY LAWS 


To serve as a basis for the revision of old 
library laws or the formulation of new 
ones, all existing statutes governing li- 
braries in the English speaking Americas 
and Mexico are gathered together for the 
first time in “American Library Laws,” 
compiled by Milton J. Ferguson for the 
League of Library Commissions. 

In the preface to this new compilation, 
Mr. Ferguson reveals the somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion in which many library laws 
have been evolved. He also states his be- 
lief that the next decade may see many 
worthwhile codifications of library laws, 
and that those who take the job in hand 
will need such a collection of actual statutes 
in order to profit by the blunders and suc- 
cesses of others. 

Why a centralization of state activities is 
more desirable than many overlapping de- 
partments and commissions and why ad- 
equate library funds are essential in a de- 
mocracy seeking to attain a high general 
intelligence among. its citizens, are among 
the points made by Mr. Ferguson in his 
preface. 

Pointing out that small libraries are as 
wasteful as the old-fashioned one teacher 
rural school, Mr. Ferguson emphasizes the 
county or even larger library unit. He 
shows how the larger library system may 
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provide a better rounded book collection, a 
higher standard of professional service, and 
a wider distribution to remote districts, at 
a smaller cost than that required for the 
maintenance of many small, independent 
town libraries. 

Legislation is grouped as follows: Part 
I, British colonies and dependencies in the 
Americas; Part II, Canada; Part III, Mex- 
ico; Part IV, Newfoundland and Labrador; 
Part V, United States of America, divided 
under federal, state and dependencies. The 
Mexican laws are reproduced in the original 
Spanish. 

This book was made possible by a finan- 
cial grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
to the League of Library Commissions and 
is published for the League by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. It is hoped that 
revisions can be made from time to time in 
order to keep this compilation up-to-date. 
American Library Association. 1930. 1103 
pages. Cloth, $7.50. 


EXHIBIT OF DRAWINGS 


Frederick Polley, the Indianapolis artist, 
one of whose drawings appears each Sun- 
day in the Indianapolis Star, has an ex- 
hibit of fifteen of the original drawings on 
view in the reference room of the Indian- 
apolis public library. Mr. Polley is willing 
to have the drawings loaned for exhibit in 
other libraries in the state. The only ex- 
pense would be postage or express. Any 
librarian wishing such an exhibit may write 
to Miss Florence Jones, reference librarian 
of the Indianapolis public library, who will 
arrange dates for the exhibit. 


Index to Indiana Magazine of History, 
Volumes I to XXV 

Every library in the state should have a 
copy of the Index to the first twenty-five 
volumes of the Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory. This magazine, originally named 
the Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History, 
is the largest and most important collection 
of material covering the local and state his- 
tory of Indiana. Every one of the hundred 
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numbers which have now been indexed has 
articles of interest and value. Pupils in 
schools and members of clubs find informa- 
tion here which cannot be obtained any- 
where else. 

Without a general index, it is so dif- 
ficult to use the Magazine that the infor- 
mation it contains is practically inaccessi- 
ble. The indexes of the separate volumes 
are brief and very incomplete. Even if one 
goes to the trouble of looking through each 
index he may not find what he is looking 
for. 

The general index for Volumes I to XXV 
inclusive was prepared by Dorothy Riker, 
M.A., of the Historical Bureau. More than 
six months was devoted to its preparation. 

It is unusually complete and accurate. 
It was printed by the University Press of 
Indiana University for the Indiana Maga- 
zine of History and is obtained from the 
Indiana Magazine of History, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The price to subscribers before publica- 
tion was $1. The cost of publication neces- 
sitated an increase of the price to $2.00 for 
those who have not already ordered copies. 
It would not be amiss for the largest li- 
braries to have two or three copies as it 
may be difficult to secure the Index later. 
Many of the numbers of the Magazine are 
already rare items and some numbers. are 
not known to be on the market with book- 
dealers. 

Even libraries which do not have com- 
plete files of the Magazine will find the 
Index indispensable for the numbers which 
they do have. 


Library Trustees Association 


Dear Trustees: 

The officers of your association appreciate 
the great honor you have bestowed upon 
them by your choice. We may say frankly, 
however, that we feel that the best way to 
be usefuul is to try to do what needs to be 
done. Consequently we most urgently ask 


you for suggestions or ideas that you feel 
would strengthen the association and make 
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it of most help to you and to the best in- 
terests of the libraries in Indiana. There 
will be a meeting of the executive board 
early in the new year so we shall be glad 
to receive any suggestions as early as pos- 
sible. The legislature is in session this 
year it should be remembered if improve- 
ments are needed that warrant their at- 
tention. _We shall soon have to make plans 
for the next meeting of the association and 
any ideas you have for consideration in 
that connection wiil be welcome also. 

Our association has had a long and hon- 
orable history and now Ohio trustees have 
taken action creating an association in that 
state. We welcome them and wish them 
great success with the problems that they 
face. For ourselves we ask your best co- 
é6peration and assistance that this may be 
a banner year for Indiana libraries and 
their trustees. 

Arthur M. Fisher, 
P.O. Box 1033, 
Gary, Ind. 


Child Welfare Conference 
Committee on Reading 
Recommendations 


The Conference on Child Health and 
Protection called by President Hoover to 
meet in Washington, November 19-22, had 
as one of its committees studying the needs 
of children a committee on reading with 
Carl H. Milam as chairman. The commit- 
tee made a very good report and as in the 
case of all other committees, summed up 
the immediate needs in a series of recom- 
mendations. The large conference in turn 
limited its conclusions and general recom- 
mendations to a very small number so that 
the suggestions of the committee on reading 
are left to the general executive board of 
the conference for future use. These re- 
commendations will be of interest to all 
librarians and the report itself is a read- 
able and important document which it is 
to be hoped will be reprinted for library 
distribution. Mr. Bailey was a member of 
the committee for Indiana. 
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It is with a full realization of the im- 
portance of voluntary, unrequired, recrea- 
tional reading, in the life of a child and 
of the possibility of encouraging good 
citizenship through reading, that the Com- 
mitte makes its recommendations concern- 
ing ways in which and means by which 
juvenile and adolescent reading can be en- 
couraged and the quality of that reading 
improved. These recommendations do 
not, of course, set either an immediate or 
a future limit for this work; rather, they 
seek to point the way which, according to 
the best information and the best think- 
ing of the present day, it seems desirable 
that progress and improvement in chil- 
dren’s reading should take. 

The recommendations are: 


1. The public library service should be 
made available to the 40,000,000 people 
(about 15,000,000 of whom are children) 
now without it, through the establishment 
of municipal and especially of county (or 
other large unit) libraries. 

2. The establishment of such libraries 
and the improvement of libraries now in 
existence, and particularly the improve- 
ment of specialized service for children, 
should be made possible by generous local 
appropriations, by state aid, and by federal 
aid, and should be encouraged by the 
strengthening of state library extension 
agencies. 

8. Every school should have a library, 
and every school library should be in charge 
of or under the supervision of a person 
professionally qualified to select books and 
to direct reading as an important part of 
the work of the school and of the life of 
the child. 

4. The development in every child of a 
permanent and desirable habit of reading 
should be the prime objective of the teach- 
ing of reading and English literature in 
the schools. 

5. Parents should be made aware that 
theirs is the chief responsibility for stimu- 
lating an interest in good reading and for 
making books available in the home. As- 
sociations of parents should place increased 
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emphasis on that part of their program 
which affects children’s reading interests 
and should give their endorsement to all 
projects for the establishment and improve- 
ment of agencies which provide good read- 
ing matter for children. 

6. Publishers should continue the splen- 
did publishing programs of the past ten 
years which have brought to children some 
of the best work of the finest present day 
writers and artists; they should be encour- 
aged to extend their publishing programs 
to include suitable books of various sorts 
needed, as indicated by scientific investi- 
gations and recommended by competent ob- 
servers. It is also urged that further ef- 
forts be made to make available at low 
prices the best in children’s literature. 

7. A spirited, well-written, purposeful, 
illustrated magazine for young children 
should be provided. 

8. Writers and artists should be encour- 
aged to give their fullest creative ability to 
children’s books and magazines. 

9. Bookstores should be encouraged, and 
they should be urged to employ as sales- 
men people trained in the selection and 
use of children’s books, and to promote 
purchases by mail from rural areas. 

10. Institutions, organizations, churches 
and special interest groups of all sorts are 
urged to develop a library service designed 
to meet the reading and study needs of 
their groups, especially in communities 
without public libraries. 

11. All methods that stimulate children’s 
reading and create appropriate habits of 
reading should be studied and used intel- 
ligently and persistently by librarians, 
teachers, parents, and all adults interested 
in child education and welfare. 

12. Scientific studies should be made by 
persons equipped by training and experi- 
ence, of the reading preferences of children, 
of the influence of reading on character, 
of the place of books, reading, and libra- 
ries in the teaching precess, and of the in- 
dividual and social factors which affect the 
wise use of books by children. 
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In conclusion, the committee repeats that 
the problem of promoting good reading 
among American children is, above every- 
thing else, a problem of making good read- 
ing matter accessible. 


CHARLES T. SANSBERRY 


The following Memorial Minute was 
adopted by the Indiana State Library 
Building Commission at the meeting in 
October. “The members of the State Li- 
brary Building Commission wish to place 
on record their sense of loss in the passing 
of Mr. Charles T. Sansberry on September 
25, 19380. Mr. Sansberry was for many 
years interested in library affairs, having 
been a member of the Anderson Library 
Board at one time and having personally 
collected a very fine library of literary and 
historical material relating to our state. It 
was his historical interests and apprecia- 
tion of libraries that no doubt led him to be 
a strong supporter of the movement for a 
state library and _ historical building. 
Therein his advice was sound, his interest 
and support continuous, and his aid of 
great effect in achieving a successful out- 
come. It was only a just recognition of 
his knowledge, experience, and ability that 
Governor Harry G. Leslie should appoint 
Mr. Sansberry a member of this commission 
and that he should in turn be elected vice- 
president of it. 

Our association has been short, but Mr. 
Sansberry’s character and disposition have 
endeared him to all of his associates, and 
the members of this commission take this 
means of expressing their deep and sincere 
regret at the loss of Mr. Sansberry from 
its councils and activities. It is directed 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded, 
with our sympathy, to Mrs. Sansberry and 
that due inscription of it be placed on the 
minutes of the commission.” 


Parent Education Bookshelf 


The following booklist was prepared by 
Dr. Ada E. Schweitzer, director of the 
Child Hygiene division of the state board of 
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health to meet the calls of persons or li- 
brarians who have need for such an au- 
thoritative list. Librarians are, and should 
be, reluctant to pass upon the merits of 
books on so special a subject. In ordering 
any titles librarians should bear in mind 
that it is wiser to order “latest edition” of 
any book than by the date given here, 
though the list has been carefully checked. 


THE EXPECTANT MOTHER 
Getting ready to be a mother by Carolyn C. 
VanBlarcom, rev. ed., 1929 Macmillan 
$1.75 
Nutrition of mother and child by C. Ulysses 
Moore, 1927 Lippincott $2.50 


THE BABY 

Baby’s first two years by Richard M. 
Smith, 1924 Houghton $1.75 

Growing child by S. Josephine Baker, 1923 
Little $1.00 

Pediatric nursing by Gladys Sellew, 1926 
Saunders $2.50 

Peditrics by Isaac A. Abt Year Book Pub- 
lishers, Chicago $2.25 

Practical psychology and psychiatry by C. 
B. Burr, 1921 Davis $2.00 


THE YOUNG CHILD 
(Training and mental hygiene) 
Child guidance by Smiley and Margaret 
Blanton, 1927 Century $2.25 

Safeguarding children’s nerves by J. J. 
Walsh and J. A. Foote, 1924 Lippincott 
$2.00 

Practical psychology of babyhood by Jessie 
C. Fenton, 1925 Houghton $3.50 

Health of the runabout child by Wm. 
Palmer Lucas, 1923 Macmillan $1.75 

Training the toddler by Elizabeth Cleveland, 
1925 Lippincott $2.00 

Preschool child by Arnold Gesell, 
Houghton $1.90 

Child care and training by Faegre and 
Anderson, 1929 University of Minnesota 
Press $2.00 

Care and training of children by Goodspeed 
and Johnson, 1929 Lippincott $1.80 


1923 
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Mental hygiene of childhood by W. A. 
White, 1919 Little $1.75 

Everyday problems of the every day child 
by Douglas A. Thomas, 1927 Appleton 
$2.50 


HEALTH HABITS—PHYSICAL, 
MENTAL 


Child’s book of the teeth by Ferguson, 1918 
World Book Co. 44e 

Human body and its care by Newmayer & 
Broome, 1928 American Book Co. 96c 

Way to keep well by Newmayer & Broome, 
1928 American Book Co. 84c 

Preschool child and his posture by Richard- 
son-Hearn Putnam $2.50 


GROWTH AND NUTRITION 

(For parents, teachers, nurses, physicians) 

Infancy and human growth by Arnold 
Gessell, 1928 Macmillan $3.50 

Feeding, diet by Albert J. Bell, 1924 Davis 
$2.50 

Food, nutrition and health by E. V. Mc- 
Collum & Nina Simmonds, 1925 Pub- 
lished by the authors, Baltimore, Md. 
$1.50 

Nutrition and growth in children by W. R. 
P. Emerson, 1922 Appleton $2.50 

Food for health’s sake by Lucy H. Gillett, 
1924 Funk & Wagnalls 30c 


GROWTH AND EDUCATION 

Health education by Thomas D. Wood, 525 
W. 120th St., New York 

School and home by Angelo Patri, 1925 
Appleton $1.50 

Growth and education by John Mason Tyler, 
1907 Houghton $2.15 

Hygiene of the school child by Lewis M. 
Terman, 1914 Houghton $2.15 

Psychology of the unadjusted school child 
by J. J. B. Morgan, 1924 Macmillan 
$2.00 


ADOLESCENT AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 

Growing up by Karl DeSchweninitz, 1928 
Macmillan $1.75 

Youth, its education, regimen and hygiene 
by G. Stanley Hall, 1907 Appleton 
' $2.00 
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Adolescent girl by Winifred Richmond, 
1925 Macmillan $1.25 

For girls and the mothers of girls by Mary 
G. Hood, 1914 Bobbs $1.75 

Personal hygiene for women by Clelia Duel 
Mosher, 1927 Stanford University Press 
$1.50 

Woman’s physical freedom by Clelia Duel 
Mosher, 1923 Woman’s Press $1.00 

Perfect gentle knight by Hester D. Jenkins, 
1921 World Book Co. 32c 

Sex searchlights by Lee Alexander Stone, 
1922 Science Publishing Co., Chicago 
$4.00 

Adolescent, his conflicts, and escapes by 
Veeder Schwab, 1929 Appleton $3.00 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE 
Popular encyclopedia of health by Lee K. 
Frankel, D. B. Armstrong and G. M. Fox, 
1926 Boni $3.50 
Examination of children by Abraham 
Levinson, 1927 Mosby $3.50 
Tuberculosis among children by J. Arthur 
Myers Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill. $3.50 


PLAY, RECREATION AND HEALTH 
STORIES 
(Juvenile reading) 

Playroad to health by S. Weir Newmayer 
and Edwin C. Broome, 1928 American 
Book Co. 64c 

Health habits by S. Weir Newmayer and 
Edwin C. Broome, 1928 American Book 
Co. 172c 

Most wonderful house in the world by Mary 
S. Haviland, 1921 Lippincott $1.00 

Good neighbors by Mary S. Haviland, 1922 
Lippincott $1.50 

Mary Gay stories by Stella Boothe and 
Olive I. Carter, 1924 World Book Co. 
72c 


PLAY, RECREATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, ETC. 
Physical education by W. A. Ocker $1.00 
Physical education for primary schools by 
W. A. Ocker $2.00 
Physical education for the second grade by 
W. A. Ocker $1.40 
(Above published by A. S. Barnes Co., 
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New York City. May be purchased from 
the author for school purposes at 150 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Outlines in health education for women by 
Bilhuber & Post, 1927 Barnes $2.00 


Preventive and corrective physical educa- 
tion by George T. Stafford, 1928 Barnes 
$3.00 


Corrective physical education for groups by 
Lowman, Colestock & Cooper, 1928 
Barnes $4.00 

Theory and practice of organized play by 
Bowen & Mitchell, 1927 Barnes v. 1 
$2.00 v. 2 $2.40 

Handbook on positive health by E. V. 
McCollum and others, 1922 Foundation 
for health, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
$1.40 


Parties, Games and Entertainments 


BOOKS IN THE INDIANA STATE 
LIBRARY 


Angell, E. D. Play, comprising games for 
the kindergarten, playground, schoolroom 
and college; how to coach and play girls’ 
basketball, etc. Little 1914 

Arnold, G. & Cahill, F. Sociable; or one 
thousand and one home amusements 
Dick c.1858 

Aspinwall, Marguerite Putnam’s book of 
parties Putnam 1927 

Baker, G. C. Indoor games and socials for 
boys Assoc. Press 1923 c.1912 

Ball, W. W. R. Mathematical recreations 
and essays 10ed. Macmillan 1926 

Bancroft, J. H. Games for playground, 
home, school, and gymnasium Macmillan 
1913 ¢.1909 

Bancroft, J. H. & Pulvermacher, W. D. 
Handbook of athletic games Macmillan 
1919 

Betzner, E. Parties and stunts around the 
year Women’s Press 1924 

Bridge, Margaret comp. What to do com- 
mencement week Eldridge c.1922 

Burchenal, E. Folk dancing and singing 
games Schirmer c.1909 
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Burt, E. R. Planning your party Harper 
1927 
Shower book; seventy-seven 
showers for the engaged girl Harper 
1928 
Butterick Pub. Co. Social evening enter- 
tainments 1895 
Chaplin, A. W. Six rehearsal-less enter- 
tainments Baker 1921 
Clark, I. Suppose we play; a collection of 
indoor and outdoor games for young and 
old Crowell c¢.1925 
Collins, A. F. Fun with figures Appleton 
1928 
Crawford, Caroline 
games Barnes 1912 
Curtis, H. S. Education through play 
Macmillan 1915 P.345-55 Rules for 
games 
Dawson, Mary Mary Dawson game book; 
a manual of original games and guessing 
contests McKay c.1916 
——— Money-making entertainments 
for church and charity ¢.1915 
& Telford, E. P. Book of enter- 
tainments and frolics for all occasions 
McKay c.1911 
Book of parties and 
McKay 1912 
Dayton, H. S. & Barratt, L. B. 
entertainments and theatricals 
1923 
Degenhardt, F. V. “Shows and stunts”; 
practical entertainment for everyone for 
fun or funds Universal Press 1925 
Downs, T. N. Modern coin manipulation 
Downs Magical Co. 1900 
Draper, G. I. comp. School, church, home, 
and gymnasium games Assoc. Press 
1927 
Dudeney, H. E. Amusements in mathemat- 
ics Nelson 1917 
Canterbury puzzles and other 
curious problems 2d ed. Nelson 1919 
Eldridge Entertainment House Good stunts 
for commencement week c.1913 
Elliott, G. & Forbush, A. R. Games for 
every day Macmillan 1926 
Elsom, G. C. Community recreation Cen- 
tury 1929 


Folk dances and 


pastimes 


Book of 
McBride 
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& Trilling, B. M. Social games 
and group dances Lippincott c.1919 
2d ed. c.1927 
Ferris, Helen Producing amateur enter- 
tainments, varied stunts and other num- 
bers with program plans and directions 
Dutton c.1921 
Gates, Mrs. E. P. Successful socials 
United Soc. of Christian Endeavor 1925 
What shall we play? Doran 
month in the year Doran 1923 
Ice-breakers and the ice-breaker 
herself Doran c.1921 


It is to laugh; a book of games 
and stunts Woman’s Press c.1922 
Geister, Edna What shall we play? Doran 
1924 


Gibson, C. R. Scientific amusements and 
experiments .... experiments, illusions 
and clever conjuring tricks Lippincott 
1926 

Glover, E. H. “Dame Curtsey’s” art of en- 
tertaining for all occasions McClurg 
1926 

Graeffe, C. A. & Kearney, P. W. Two hun- 
dred fifty-five games to play Globe 
¢.1929 

Heath, Lilian comp. Eighty pleasant eve- 
nings United Soc. of Christian Endeavor 
c.1898 

Heaton, K .L. Character building through 
recreation; a training course in recrea- 
tional leadership Univ. of Chicago 1929 

Horrigan, O. K. Creative activities in 
physical education; correlated and in- 
tegrated games and dances from many 
countries Barnes 1929 

Irish, Marie Best commencement stunts 
and ceremonies Paine c.1924 

“Kit”, the pocket recreation magazine 
Church recreation service 1926 to date 

Lamkin, N. B. Good times for all times; 
a cyclopedia of entertainment with pro- 
grams, outlines, references and practical 
suggestions French 1929 

Dances, drills and story plays 


for every day and holidays Denison 
c.1916 
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LaPorte, W. R. Handbook of games and 
programs for church, school, and home 
Abingdon Press ¢.1922-25 

Lear, S. & Mishler, M. B. World’s best 
book of games and parties Penn 1926 

Lewis, A. J. Latest magic; being original 
conjuring tricks 2d ed. Spon 1919 

— More magic, by Prof. Huffman 
Routledge 1890 

Lincoln, J. E. C. Festival book, May Day 
pastime and the May pole; dances revels, 
and musical games Barnes 1913 

Linscott, H. B. Bright ideas for entertain- 
ing: two hundred forms of amusement or 
entertainment for social gatherings of all 
kinds Jacobs 1905 

Longstreth, E. & Holton, L. T. What’ll we 
do now? A thousand and one nights with 
America’s gayest party throwers and 
various other ways of keeping a party at 
full cry Simon & Schuster 1928 


Miller, C. A. Stunt night tonight Double- 
day 1928 
Stunts of all lands Doubleday 


1930 

Morton, Marguerite comp. Ideal drills; a 
collection of entirely new and original 
drills, marches and motion songs Penn 
1920 

Mott, Mrs. H. ed. Home games and parties 
with a chapter on light refreshments for 
evening company by Mrs. Rorer Double- 
day 1909 c.1891-98 

Newell, W. W. ed. Games and songs of 
American children Harper 1883 

Orrin, J. F. Easy magic for evening par- 
ties and other festive occasions Jarrolds 
n.d. 

Owen, Ethel Book 
Abingdon ¢.1925 

Happy party book Abingdon 


of original parties 


c.1929 
Year of recreation; twelve sug- 
gestive socials, one for each month 
Abingdon Press c.1920 
Parker, M. J. & Downing, H. H. Children’s 
party book Rogers c.1923 
Parties A magazine of decoration, cos- 
tumes, games, refreshments. Dennison 
1927 to date. 


Manufacturing Co. 
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Penn Pub. Co. Easy entertainments for 
young people 1927 Contents: Court of 
the year; Carnival of sports; Sniggles 
family; Doctor Cure-all; Courting Mother 
Goose; Vice-versa; My country 

Tableaux, charades and panto- 
mimes 1926 c.1896-1917 

Phillips, G.D. Far peoples Univ. of Chi- 
cago c.1929 

Plumb, Beatrice Here’s for a good time; 
a collection of parties for holidays and 
all kinds of miscellaneous social occasions 
2v. Denison c.1929 

Rook, E. C. & Elizabeth, Jane Young 
folk’s entertainments, new and novel mo- 
tion songs, charades, pantomimes, tab- 
leaux, concert recitations, drills Penn 
1920 

Roterberg, A. 
Hamley 1897 

Sachs, E. Sleight of hand Gill n.d. 

Sperling, Harry Playground book Barnes 
1921 


New era card tricks 


Staley, S. C. Games, contests and relays 
Barnes c.1924 

Wallis, C. & Gates, N. R. Parties for oc- 
easions Century c.1925 

Wells, A. R. Social evenings, a collection 
of pleasant entertainments for Christian 
Endeavor Societies and the home circle 
United Soc. Christian Endeavor ¢.1894 

Social-to-save; a book of sug- 

gestions for the social committees of 
Christian Endeavor Societies and for the 
home circle United Soc. of Christian En- 
deavor c.1895 

Whitten, M. S. & Whitten, Hope comp. 
Pastimes for sick children and rainy day 
occupations for those who are well Ap- 
pleton 1926 

Wolcott, T. H. ed. Book of games and 
parties for all occasions Small c.1911- 
1920 

Wolford, L. J. Play-party in Indiana; a 
collection of folk songs and games Ind. 
Hist. Com. 1916 

Woodman, Mary comp. Amusements for 
invalids Stokes n.d. 

Wyatt, E. M. Puzzles in wood Bruce 
c.1928 
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Yates, R. F. Boys’ play book of chemistry 

Century ¢.1923 

Hielpful and inexpensive booklets may be 
secured froin the 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass.; 

The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; 

The U. S. Childrens Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 

Nellie M. Coats. 


Indiana Documents Received at the Indiana 
State Library in July, August, Oc- 
tober, November, 1930 


JULY 


Charities, Board of, Bul. No. 182, May, 1930. 
(Contains Report for a 1928-29). 

*Health, Board of, Bul. V. 33, No. 5, May, 1930. 

Richmond State Hospital ‘(insane). Report 1929. 

*State Fair Premium List, 1930. 


AUGUST 





Academy of Sci Proceedings 1929. 
*Attorney General. “State Liquor Law Enforce- 
ment”. 


*Attorney Geveral. Reports and Opinions, October 
1, 1916, to December 31, 1920. 

Charities, Board of, Bulletin No. 183-4, June-July, 
1980, (Outdoor Poor Relief). 

Charities, Board of, Bulletin No. 185, August, 1930. 


Conservation, Dept. of, Pub. No. 35 (8rd rev.) 
(Turkey Run State Park). 

*Conservation, Dept. of, Pub. No. 94 (Corydon 
State House). 


*Conservation, Dept. of, Pub. No. 95, Forestry Cir. 
No. 7, (Using Our Abandoned Farms). 

*Conservation, Dept. of, “Taking of Mussels Pro- 
hibited in Certain Waters”. 

Corn Growers Assn. 30th Report (Annual meeting, 
Jan. 15, 1980). 

*Grand Army of the Republic. 51st State Encamp- 
ment, Wabash, Ind. 

*Grand Army of the Republic. Roster, 1930-1931. 

*Health, Board of, Bul. V. 88, No. 7, July, 1930. 

*Highway Commission. “General Instructions to 
Field Men”, April, 1930. 

Horticultural Society. Transactions, 1929. 

*Indiana Reformatory. Report, 1929. 

Printing, Board of Public. “Indiana”, 1930. 

*Public Service Commission. “In the Matter of the 
Petition of Central Indiana Power Co. et al 


Merger”. 

*Secretary of State. “Drive Safely”. 

*Secretary of State. “Opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on Indiana General Corporation Act”. 

State Dairy Assn. Report, 1930. 

*State Fair. “Grand Circuit Races Entry List”. 

*Tax Commissioners, Board of, “Indiana Law Re- 
lating to Assessment and Taxation of Property 
and Inheritance Tax Law’ 

*Tax ae — of, State Tax Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 8, June 1, 1930. 

Tax Commissioners, Board of, State Tax Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 4, July 1, 1980. 

Tax Commissioners, Board of, State Tax Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 5, August 1, 1980. 
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*Veterinary Medical Examiners, State Board of, 
“List of Graduate, Licensed Veterinarians Ac- 
tively Engaged in Indiana”. 


OCTOBER 
Rage ning same of Indiana, 1930. (Pub. by Sec- 
PR co tah te). 
ities, Beard of, Bulletin No. 186, Sept., 1930. 
Gontains Program for 9th Annual Session of 
te Conference on Social Work). 
Charities Board of, Bulletin, at Number, Oc- 
tober, 1930. (Prison Sunday). 
*Conservation, Dept. of, rd a No. 96, Div. of 
Fish and Game. 
Marshall. Indiana Advance, V. 1, No. 1 (7th 
Annual Edition of “Fire Prevention Book’). 
= Board of, Bulletin V. 33, No. 8, August, 


*Health, Board of, Bulletin V. 38, No. 9, September, 


19380. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, ‘Teacher Training and 
Licensing in Indiana”. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, ‘Administrative Hand- 
book for Indiana Schools”. 

Tax Commissioners, Board of, State Tax Bulletin 
V. 1, No. 6, September, 1930. 

Tax Commissioners, Board of, State Tax Bulletin 
V. 1, No. 7, October, 1930. 


NOVEMBER 


er Dept. of, “Abstract of Reports of Condition 
of Banks and Trust Companies”, June 30, 1930. 
= Board of, Bulletin No. 197, November, 


*Conservation, Dept. of, 
Park”. Pub. No. 

*Conservation, Dept. of, Div. of Geology. Pub. No. 
45 (1st Series) “Laws and Regulations affecting 
Oil and Gas Development Operations in Indiana’. 

Election Law Pamphlet of ee (with instructions 
for election November 4, 0). 

*Grand Army of the Nepeblic Journal of the 5lst 
Encampment, Wabash, Ind., June 9-12, 1930. 

— Board of, Bulletin V. 33, No. 10, October, 


*Legislative Bureau. “Criminal and Civil Statistics 
for Indiana, 1929”. 

*Legislative Bureau. ‘Primary Election of Indiana, 
May 6, 19380”. 

*Tax Commissioners, Board of, ‘Indiana Law Relat- 
ing to Assessment and —— of Property, and 
Inheritance Tax Law’. Rev. March, 1930. 
berculosis Commission. Report, 1930. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, “Indiana School 


tandards. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, “What is being done 
to train the young worker”, 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, Bul. No. 100 (Rev. 
Pe “ae Handbook for Indiana 

a” 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, “Program of studies 
for Indiana Schools, (Grades Kindergarten to 
Twelve”. Sup. to Bul. 1 

*Public Instruction, Dept. - “Tentative course of 
study in modern languages for secondary schools 


in Indiana.” Bul. 1 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, “Revised tentative 
course of stu in mathematics for secondary 
schools in Indiana”. Bul. No. 100D Rev. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, “Syllabus for commer- 
cial arithmetic”. (Excerpts from Bul. 100D rev.) 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, “Health eee ane 


“Indiana Dunes State 


physical education program for Indiana 
schools”. Bul. No. 100F. 

*Public Instruction, f, Xs -~ lessons in 
Marketing farm products”. Bul. No. 101. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of, roTentative course of 
— in mathematics - Indiana schols, grades 

7 to 9”. Same, grades 1 to 
*Not given to the library for distribution. 
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NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Anderson. Miss Lucille Harris has started 
a Poetry Club in the Peter Pan room meet- 
ing Saturday morning. The object is to 
further appreciation and enjoyment of 
poetry. Poems are selected and read by 
members at each meeting. 

More than half of the population is be- 
ing served by the public library. The reg- 
istration is 24,335 persons, 7,038 of whom 
are children. The book stock is 41,000 
volumes of which 9,000 are for children. 


Bloomington. Miss Rowena Compton, law 
librarian at Indiana University, passed 
away November ist, following a brief 
illness at her home in Orleans. Miss 
Compton after her graduation from the 
Washington College of Law at Washington, 
D. C., was law librarian of the Department 
of the Interior before coming to Blooming- 
ton where she has served five years. Miss 
Compton will be greatly missed; she was a 
good organizer and an indefatigable worker 
with a pleasing personality. 


Boswell. The library board and town 
board acting jointly have had a rest room 
addition to the library erected to the east. 
The cost was $1,500 and solves what is 
often a difficult problem to the satisfaction 
of everybody. 


Brazil. The library board of the public 
library plan to greatly improve and beau- 
tify the appearance and surroundings of 
the library building. They have recently 
purchased two lots adjoining the library for 
$2,000 and will remove two rather un- 
sightly frame houses and landscape the 
grounds. 


Cannelton. Miss Anna E. W. Ellison, li- 
brarian, passed away in September. Her 
death was due to an illness following an 
automobile accident in the month before. 
Mrs. Amelia Siefert has been appointed as 
her successor. 


Connersville. In connection with Book 
Week the public library announced a new 
service that it was prepared to give as 


follows: “The library staff has always been 
glad to advise people concerning books for 
purchase for themselves or for gifts, and 
as there is now no regular book store in 
Connersville, the library proposes to carry 
this service a step further, and has made 
arrangements with the W. K. Stewart Co. 
of Indianapolis whereby books may be 
bought through the local library, at the 
regular book store price. The library will 
receive from the company a percentage on 
all such orders sufficient to cover the 
postage, time and labor involved. Any sur- 
plus will be used to buy more books for the 
local library. Anyone wishing to make use 
of this service should consult the staff for 
further information.” 


East Chicago. A remarkable collection 
of reproductions in color of paintings of 
American Indians, made from originals in 
the collection of Louis W. Hill, president 
of the Great Northern railroad were shown 
at the two main libraries in October. The 
original paintings, the work of Weinold 
Reis and W. Langdon Kihn, are remarkable 
for their faithful portraiture of the Black- 
feet Indian types, chieftains, warriors and 
squaws. 


Edinburg. Improvements at the library 
have been completed, and Edinburg people 
may well be proud of the building as well 
as the beautiful setting. The building has 
been re-roofed and painted, and a bronze 
plaque, in memory of the donors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hageman, has been placed in the 
hallway. New entrance lights have also 
been installed, which adds much to the ap- 
pearance of the building. The lights were 
donated by a friend. The money for the 
painting was donated by the Civic League. 


Elwood. Pierre E. Haynes of East Au- 
rora, N. Y., has given the public library a 
collection of books as a memorial to his 
father, George Eldridge Haynes, who was 
one of the founders of the library. Several 
autographed letters and pictures of scien- 
tists accompanied the books. 
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As a feature of Book Week 


Evansville. 
observance twenty members of the public 
library staff presented a dramatization of 
Oliver Twist each day at the school sta- 


tions and branch libraries. Members also 
spoke at various Parent Teacher group 
meetings. 


Bonds amounting to $300,000 have been 
sold by the public library board to finance 
the construction of a new library building 
on the Evans Hall site recently turned 
over to the board by the Evans trustees. 
Walker and Weeks of Cleveland, with 
Harry Boyle of Evansville, are architects. 
A structure of basement and three stories 
is proposed in modern style to afford best 
light and convenience. It is hoped con- 
struction will be under way early in the 
new year. 


Miss Hazel Burk, who was formerly li- 
brarian at Spencer and who has been study- 
ing in Boston the past year, became chief 
of the circulation department at the public 
library November 1. She succeeds Miss 
Anne Tate Harding who has gone to Hins- 
dale, Ill., as librarian. Miss Burk is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago and 
the Los Angeles library school. She has 
previously been in the Santa Fe, N. M., 
library and the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago. 


Franklin. The public library benefits by 
the bequest of $2,500 left to it by Miss 
Bertha Demaris Knobe, widely known 
journalist, who died in Franklin late in 
November. The will stated that the library 
bequest be invested and the income be used 
for the purchase of books of Indiana au- 
thors. 


Gary. Marriages. In June Frances Pov- 
linski to M. Bougay. In August Emily A. 
Nelson to Robert Lambert. In October 
Laura Elizabeth Lyon to Frederick Judson 
Culver. Each one is continuing in library 
work for the present. 

Miss Minnie Zimmerman, who has been 
at the public library since her graduation 
from the Wisconsin library school in 1929, 
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has gone to the State Teachers College li- 
brary at Winona, Minn. 


Greencastle. Two beautiful paintings of 
“Fern Cliffs,” five miles west of Green- 
castle as they appeared before a sand plant 
marred their beauty, have been left to the 
city library by the late Miss Lizzie Gould- 
ing, Greencastle artist. A third painting 
of the plat of Greencastle in 1871 also was 
given to the library. In addition to the 
pictures, Miss Goulding left quite a num- 
ber of books to the library. 

Upon the occasion of his leaving Green- 
castle for his new home in Arkansas, Pro- 
fessor J. P. Naylor presented to the de- 
partment of physics at DePauw his library 
of five hundred volumes. Thus he crowned 
the service of his years of teaching in 
DePauw with the gift of one of his most 
precious possessions. The volumes will be 
known as the Naylor Library of Physics. 
Professor Naylor was head of the Physics 
department from 1891 to 1925 when he be- 
came Professor Emeritus. 

DePauw University received 155 historic 
books through the will of Mrs. Lida 
Wingate of Crawfordsville recently. These 
books were presented to Mrs. Wingate’s 
husband by General Lew Wallace. 


Indianapolis. The public library Training 
Course for 1930-31 was opened on October 
6 with a class of nine members. Out of a 
group of thirty-four taking the preliminary 
examinations the following nine young 
women were selected: Barbara Blatt, Alice 
Carter, Frances Foote, Jennette Griffith, 
Ruthe Lindenborg, Virginia Perkins, 
Frances Sharp, Helen Thompson and 
Marjorie Wood. 

After twenty-five years of service the 
McCarty branch library was closed on Oc- 
tober 1, 1930. The action was necessitated 
because of decline in population in the city 
ward in which the branch was located and 
corresponding decrease in use of the li- 
brary. Two new school deposit stations 
have been opened in the vicinity of the old 
branch, which will provide to a large ex- 
tent for the needs of the juvenile element 
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of the population. By increasing the num- 
ber of books in an adult deposit station and 
by systematic attempts to deflect adult 
patronage to the not-far-distant Madison 
avenue branch, it is hoped that the former 
users of the McCarty library will not feel 
too keenly the loss of their neighborhood 
branch. 

The public library has installed a super- 
vised deposit station in the Eli Lilly plant. 
The Eli Lilly Company provides its own 
technical library for the use of employees; 
the collection of books provided by the In- 
dianapolis library is limited therefore to 
recreational and cultural reading matter. 
The station is open on Mondays and Thurs- 
days for two hours each day. During No- 
vember, when the number of days open was 
seven, 508 volumes were borrowed for home 
reading. 

Book Week was observed by the public 
library with a number of interesting fea- 
tures. During the entire week exhibits of 
children’s books were displayed in various 
agencies. The children’s room at the cen- 
tral library held Open House on Tuesday 
night, when both the children’s and teach- 
ers’ rooms were open to the public, and a 
little play, The Book Review by Maud 
Beagle, was presented by the pupils of 
Benjamin Harrison school. The play was 
presented again on Wednesday afternoon 
with the pupils of another school as guests. 
At the West Indianapolis branch a puppet 
play was the great attraction. The play 
was written by Nina Keppel, the branch li- 
brarian, and the puppets were dressed by a 
girls’ club which is sponsored by the branch. 
The play was repeated at two other branch 
libraries. At the Brightwood branch dolls 
dressed to represent book characters were 
displayed during the week. These were 
also the production of a girls’ club which 
has been organized and sponsored by the 
branch. The Rauh Memorial library fea- 
tured a book house, gayly dressed with book 
jackets, from which books were lent during 
the week. Each day two scouts in uniform 
acted as a hospitality committee inside the 
little house. 
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Miss Gretta Smith, formerly head of the 
Art department of the public library, has 
accepted a position as librarian of the Fine 
Arts department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

On November 18, 1930, the staff of the 
public library sent a telegram of greetings 
and congratulations to Charles Evans, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday. Mr. 
Evans will be remembered by many In- 
diana librarians as the first librarian of 
the Indianapolis public library. Within an 
hour after the telegram was sent the fol- 
lowing reply was received: “L. L. Dickerson 
and Staff: Warmly appreciate your greet- 
ings. I had hoped to read the New Testa- 
ment in the original Greek upon this happy 
day but life is so short and there is so much 
to do before leaving it, that all the Greek 
that now I know is Byron’s Zoe mow sas 
agapo—My life I love thee’” Signed 
Charles Evans. 

The secretary of the Kentucky library 
commission, Miss Lena Nofcier, spent sev- 
eral days in Indiana in November observ- 
ing conditions and organization here. Be- 
sides the State library Miss Nofcier visited 
the county libraries of Monroe and Allen 
counties. 

A new branch library in Broad Ripple at 
910 East 68d street was opened early in 
December. It will serve a large popula- 
tion in the northern part of the city, es- 
timated at 20,000, including students of the 
Broad Ripple high school and several grade 
schools. It is located in rented quarters. 
Miss Vera Morgan is branch librarian. Miss 
Morgan has been librarian of the Haugh- 
ville branch for seven years and completed 
a course in the Columbia library school last 
year. 

Miss Eleanor Conway formerly head of 
the South Dakota University library’s cat- 
aloging department has succeeded Miss 
Mary Binford as first assistant in the cat- 
alog division of the State library beginning 
November ist. 


Lebanon. The public library promoted 


a contest among the grade schools to secure 
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new readers as a Book Week feature. It 
was very successful, several hundred chil- 
dren and some adults being registered. A 
doll party was held Saturday at which 
many Lebanon dolls were invited to meet 
Miss Raggedy Ann, a valuable doll loaned 
by the L. S. Ayres Company. 


Logansport. The public library held an 
exhibit of fine pottery the last week of Oc- 
tober. The collection was loaned by the 
Old Home Studio which is located in Frank- 
fort where the Old Tannery, a landmark of 
Clinton county, once stood. 


About one thousand books from the li- 
brary’s duplicate collection was presented 
to the State library in October. 


The summer reading contest was most 
successful, 1,468 persons having completed 
the required reading, an increase of 200 
over last year. Of those winning diplomas. 
1,232 were children and 245 were parents 
or teachers. Of the children, 203 won gold 
stars by reading an additional number of 
books, ané so did teachers or parents. In 
the list 248 children and seven parents were 
from the county while the remainder were 
residents of the city. Names of all diploma 
winners appeared in the newspapers and 
awards were made at the different schools, 
the Daniel Webster school having the larg- 
est number, 174, 


Marion. A large collection of music has 
been given the public library by Mrs. 
Dolores Kersey Nussbaum in memory of 
her husband, a prominent musician for 
many years in Marion. It will be known 
as the “Percy L. Nussbaum Memorial 
Music Collection.” 


The library board has set aside space in 
the library to be used by the Art Associa- 
tion as a studio for the class work of the 
association. Classes are held Fridays and 
Saturdays for adults and children. 


Martinsville. Martinsville Junior-Senior 
high school is very fortunate in having a 
faculty whose interest in its library takes 
a@ practical turn. It has been the custom 
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for the past few years for the faculty to 
put on a play in order to make money for 
new books. Due to this a number of 
volumes have been added each year so that 
the library is rapidly meeting the require- 
ments for a high school library. People in 
the community always look forward to the 
faculty play since they know that they will 
have an evening’s entertainment, and be- 
cause they are glad to help the school. 

This year a very light farce, entitled 
“Professor Pep” was given before two 
large audiences. A matinee performance 
for high school students drew practically 
every student since each one felt that he 
would have a chance to laugh at his teach- 
ers for the small sum of ten cents. 

The amount of money cleared as a result 
of this effort on the part of the teachers is 
three hundred dollars, now ready to use in 
the purchase of books. 


Mishawaka. The new boys’ and girls’ 
department in the former assembly room 
was opened at the public library September 
2 with a collection of nearly eight thousand 
books. It makes a very attractive room 
with outside entrance and should help to 
meet the constant expansion of the library 
in all departments. Mrs. Inger Boye, of 
Gary, has been appointed as children’s li- 
brarian to take the place of Miss Gwendolyn 
Whitmer who left December 1st to become 
branch librarian at Racine, Wis. Mrs. 
Boye is a graduate of Oslo University, 
Oslo, Norway, and the Columbia University 
library school. 


Monticello. Book Week was observed 
with each day set aside for a feature. Tues- 
day was Rare Book and Gift Day and many 
interesting books were brought for exhibit 
and some as gifts. A book symposium 
closed the week on Saturday night. 


Montpelier. Mrs. J. L. Greedy has been 
elected to fill the place made vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Ruth Harter as assist- 
ant librarian. Miss Harter went to the 
Baldwin Wallace college library in Berea, 
Ohio. 
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Muncie. The Grace Keiser Maring branch 
library in Heekin Park was dedicated and 
opened October 20th. It is a high base- 
ment and main floor structure of colonial 
design. Houck and Smenner of Muncie 
were the architects. Mrs. Maring, a former 
trustee of the library, left a bequest of 
$25,000 to erect the building. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mrs. Maring’s 
nephew, George C. Keiser of Cannondale, 
Conn. The principal address was an ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Maring by Frank B. 
Bernard, president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. An American flag was pre- 
sented by the Woman’s Relief Corps. The 
library opens with 3,000 volumes and a 
capacity for 10,000. Miss Virginia Lock- 
wood is branch librarian with Miss Virginia 
Rankin as assistant. 

The public library board has elected Miss 
Susan R. Weimer librarian. Miss Weimer 
has been connected with the Muncie library 
since 1908, as head of the junior depart- 
ment and twice as acting librarian. She 
is a graduate of the Indiana library school 
of Winona Technical Institute and was the 
first librarian of the Union City public li- 
brary. The appointment is a deserved 
recognition of years of faithful and intel- 
ligent service. Miss Elizabeth Hinkley will 
succeed Miss Weimer as head of the junior 
department. 

Miss Barcus Tichenor, librarian of the 
Ball State Teachers’ College library has re- 
turned to her library after completing her 
work for a Master’s degree at Illinois Uni- 
versity library school. Miss Mary Ethel 
Clark, recently of the Greentown public li- 
brary and Miss Mary L. Pearson of the 
1930 class at Illinois are new members of 
the staff. Miss Frieda Plieke has re- 
signed and Miss Leeta Smith is attending 
the Illinois library school this year. 


New Harmony. “From cedar chests and 
bureau drawers, the ladies of New Har- 
mony, loaned more than forty shawls of 
all ages, all colors, all styles, to the library 
for an exhibit to accompany a loan col- 
lection of pictures of a very interesting and 
instructive nature from the Traphagen 
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School of Fashion, New York, during Book 
Week. 


Visitors from neighboring towns and 
the country round, with our own people 
gathered in the Art Gallery, where the col- 
lection was placed. Upon seeing the as- 
sembled assortment, many regretted they 
had not answered the call of the librarian 
to bring ‘your mother’s Broche or your 
aunt’s Paisley,’ while the younger ones with 
one accord, paused beside the newer modes, 
those of the long-fringed, delicate toned, 
brightly embroidered ones from _ Italy, 
France, Rome, Spain, and Panama, there 
deciding, in looks and words of praise, these 
were their choice. 

The bright November days from the 16th 
to the 22d brought many out, the owners 
saying ‘you could have had others from our 
house,’ and some ‘sister has a beautiful one 
I could have brought,’ thus adding interest 
to their own possessions and more might 
have been added to their pleasure in the 
beautiful collection. For here in favorable 
arrangement were seen the soft and blend- 
ing colors of our mother’s ageing Broche’s 
and Paisleys, our grandmother’s grenadines 
and bombazines, and the old family shawls 
that kept the babies snug and warm. 


There were shawls dating back one hun- 
dred years and more, one of a bride of 
1837; one a frail piece of Philadelphia lore; 
the black silk lace and white belonging to 
the Minerva girls of 59; printed cashmeres 
and summer effects from New Orleans. 
There was the shawl from India with its 
strange pattern, strange weave, worn by 
Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, social leader in 
New Harmony in the ’50’s and ’60’s; beside 
it the chenile and heavy imports of her 
friends and fellow Harmonites of that date; 
one dainty white lace and one of fanciful 
design and color, worn by Bella Golden, of 
histrionic fame, with her stage costumes; 
all blending gracefully with the prismatic 
hues of the modern. Also the contrast was 
shown between the Spanish shawl of yester- 
day and that of today by the collection 
brought by a returning ’49er placed beside 
the much longer fringed and brighter col- 
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ored designs of those brought from foreign 
lands today. 

The exhibit of New Harmony owned 
shawls, in the Art Gallery of the library 
of the Workingman’s Institute, will long be 
remembered.”—N.C.F. 


Plainfield. The public library selected as 
one of its attractive features for Book Week 
an exhibit of old photographs of local peo- 
ple, events and places. Open house was 
observed on Saturday afternon and evening, 
with light refreshments served. 


Richmond. The public library received 
the coédperation of the public schools, Pa- 
rent Teachers associations and the Rich- 
mond Palladium in a five weeks’ prize re- 
view contest before Christmas. About 
twenty books were selected each week for 
reading and review and prizes of $1.00, 75c, 
and 50c, and two honorable mentions were 
awarded each week. Contestants were 
limited to the fourth to ninth grades. 


Rockville. .Some thirty children of the 
fifty or mofe who spent part of their sum- 
mer vacation interestingly and profitably, 
as members of the reading circle sponsored 
by the library staff, enjoyed the climax of 
their summer’s work in the reading circle 
in a real treasure hunt at Beechwood park. 
The treasure, a small camera, went to 
Wililam Shonkwiler, who also held the 
record for reading the most books during 
the summer. Forty literary treasures were 
discovered by him in the books he had read, 
so perhaps so much practice in the hunt 
made this last search less difficult. The 
hunt, which took the children pretty well 
over the park, ended when the last clue in 
a tree in the southeast corner of the park 
took the searchers back to the place of be- 
ginning where Miss Margaret Kirkpatrick, 
president of the library board held the 
treasure. 

Those who had begun work in the read- 
ing circle but had not read the required 
number of books were also guests at the 
party but enjoyed a rabbit hunt all their 
own. After the youthful hunters had re- 
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turned from their respective 


hunting 
grounds, refreshments were served. 


Rushville. Rapid progress is being made 
in finishing the new library building which 
promises to be a decided addition to the 
beauty of an attractive city. A copper box 
was placed in the cornerstone. It con- 
tained a brief history of the library and in 
addition the original subscription list of 
198 taxpayers which made it possible to 
secure the organization of the first library, 
as provided under the statutes, which called 
for an appropriation of $1,100 a year; a 
copy of the will of the late Sarah Banning, 
whose bequest of almost $25,000 made pos- 
sible the new building; a souvenir history 
of Rush county, as published in 1922, com- 
memorating the centennial of the county; 
a booklet containing Rush county’s World 
War activities and Red Cross work; a copy 
of two Chamber of Commerce booklets, one 
“Rushville, City Beautiful” and the other, 
“Rush County, Garden Spot of Indiana.” 
A copy of the Rushville Republican of 
August 21 and the Rushville Telegram of 
August 22, also was placed in the box, and 
a copy of the 1927 county directory. 


Scottsburg. Miss Jewell Mount was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Scott county public 
library in August, Mrs. Hazel Cathcart 
Feaster having resigned to reside in Mich- 
igan City. Mrs. Feaster left the library 
the first of March on a leave of absence. 
Miss Marie Rich is assistant. 


Seymour. Diplomas were issued to those 
who completed the reading of a required 
number of books at the public library but 
Miss Frazee introduced a special feature. 
Special prizes were awarded to a boy and 
girl in each group who submitted the best 
list of books. Prizes were not for the larg- 
est number of books read, but were based 
on the excellence of the list from the stand- 
point of good literature. All those who 
read more than the required number were 
requested to check the proper number of 
books they considered best and were graded 
accordingly. Groups were as follows: 
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Grades 1 and 2, grade 3, grades 4 and 5, 
grades 6,7 and 8. It was felt that a much 
better class of reading developed from this 
method. 


South Bend. Writers of books for chil- 
dren assisted in the Book Week observance 
at the public library. Fourteen authors 
wrote letters to the children of South Bend 
through Miss Edna J. Longley, children’s 
librarian. The letters with books by each 
author were shown at the library and in 
several bank windows donated for the 
week. Seton, Gag, Mukerji, Field, Kelly, 
Snedeker, Meigs, Beard, James, were some 
of the authors who sent greetings to the 
children. 


Paul R. Byrne, librarian at Notre Dame 
University read a paper on Dissertations 
_in our graduate schools at the meeting of 
the Library section of the National Cath- 
olic Education Association in New Orleans 
in June. 


Spiceland. The public library opened in 
September in a building built for it and 
leased for a term of years. Miss Mary L. 
Taylor is librarian and reports a very 
promising start. 


Terre Haute. Whoever Pa Vigo is he 
found a good object in recognizing the work 
of the public library in one of his recent 
letters to the Post. 

To Miss Florence Crawford—A city that 
reads 670,745 books of the tone of those in 
our city libraries certainly is going for- 
ward in educational lines. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the report and especially 
for your work and that of librarians in en- 
couraging the reading of non-fiction books. 
The report shows that 334,105 of these 
have been read as against 336,640 fiction.— 
Pa VIGO. 


The Crawford Failey collection of scien- 
tific books presented to the library and built 
up gradually since 1924 now numbers 115 
volumes of the more advanced type in 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 
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Tipton. Miss Bessie Rose, of Elwood, is 
the new assistant librarian at the Tipton 
library, taking the place made vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Ruth Deboys. 


Vincennes. The annual report reflects an 
active year at the public library. An in- 
teresting comparison is made between 1920 
and 1930: 

1920—Circulation 51,958; census 17,160; 
3 vols. per capita. 

1930—Circulation 164,005; census 17,- 
532; 9.3 vols. per capita; gain 300 per cent. 

Hospital service was the major objective 
of Book Week activities at the public li- 
brary. The Mayor issued a proclamation 
endorsing the week and the project, minis- 
ters advocated it from their pulpits, news- 
papers gave freely of their space, mer- 
chants provided room for book collection 
boxes, and some who couldn’t give books 
brought money. Multi-colored tags advo- 
cating the service were given freely to chil- 
dren and adults willing to help. The 
memorial idea was used and that appeal 
touched some. The result was entirely suc- 
cessful, not only for hospital service but 
for the library itself. 

Creeds for Vincennes were written by the 
seventh grade students of the public and 
parochial schools in connection with the 
observance of Book Week, by the public 
library. The two winning creeds are 
printed below: 

First prize went to Herbert Kixmiller of 
the Clark school and is as follows: 

“T believe in Vincennes, particularly in 
its virtues. 

“T believe in its patience, its loyalty, its 
codperativeness, its willingness and its per- 
severance. 

“I believe in our city officials; I believe 
that they are honest, trustworthy, and cap- 
able of managing our city’s affairs. 

“T will do all in my power to make Vin- 
cennes a bigger, better and more prosper- 
ous city.” 

Honorable mention went to Elizabeth 
Robinson, also of the Clark school. Her 
creed is: 
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“T believe that Vincennes will prosper in 
the neay future; that it is a safe place for 
people to live; that it has good laws; that 
it has good schools, libraries, clubs, nice 
parks, and safe banks in which people may 
put their money. 

“T therefore believe it is my duty to sup- 
port its laws and to respect its traditions 
and to help pass it on to the next generation 
better than it was before.” 


Warsaw. Miss Katherine Hougland of 
Rockport became assistant at the public li- 
brary in December. Miss Hougland has 
been employed in Tulsa, Okla. 


Washington. The threatened suit of the 
library board to collect money due it from 
Washington township did not materialize. 
The money in question amounting to be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 was paid to a 
former trustee but was never turned over 
to the library board. The present trustee 
agreed to pay the amount to the board in 
three installments as the money could be 
collected in new taxes. 


Westfield. Robert Maxwell Trent is at- 
tending the Columbia University library 
school. Mr. Trent is an I. U. graduate and 
has been in a bookstore for the last two 
years at Indianapolis. 


In the expenditure of the library book 
fund—the people’s money—a public insti- 
tuion must by necessity give consideration 
to the novel reading public. Recretational 
reading is legitimate and important. But 
we are not taking the line of least resist- 
ance. We are endeavoring to invest in 
books that have the earmarks of good work- 
manship, the art of writing, or are accept- 
able on other grounds—being readable and 
having the essentials of a good tale—Adam 
Strohm, librarian, Dertoit. 


We cannot abandon our education at the 
schoolhouse door. We have to keep it up 
through life.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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What Should You Expect of Your Library? 
A public library is a publicly owned, co- 
éperative concern which, under the direc- 
tion of forward-looking trustees, provides 
books for everyone without charge. It 
should be staffed by men and women who 
know books, whose business it is to help 
people get all they want from books. The 
library should be a bureau of information 
with something in it about nearly every- 
thing. It should have something of value 
for every member of the family and for 
every interest in the community. 
What is your responsibility? 

If your library does not measure up to 
these standards it is at least partly your 
responsibility. Organized groups can bring 
influence to bear on library trustees on the 
officials who appoint trustees, and on ap- 
propriating bodies, leading them to provide 
the library service which your community 
has the right to expect.—A.L.A. 


Let us so organize our libraries for educa- 
tion that we may provide for all people a 
means for a continuing education, a source 
for recreation, and a democratic institution 
serving all who come. Let us to train our 
children through our school library that our 
adults are library minded and that the li- 
brary consciousness is nation-wide.—Sarah 
C. N. Bogle, American Library Association. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson was of the opinion 
that “you have done a great thing when you 
have brought a boy to have entertainment 
from a book.” You have done more; you 
have given him the key to a cupboard which 
will never be bare. It doesn’t matter much 
what else he learns in school days, if he 
learns then to reach wisely for a book.— 
Donald Rose. 


Free Public Libraries—The National Ed- 
ucation Asociation believes that free public 
library service should be as general as free 
school service and urges adequate legisla- 
tion and appropriations for the extension 
of library opportunities. Adopted, 1930. 
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Books are the everlasting friends that 
fail not. They are the flying trunks and 
magic carpets of childhood, the mystic 
fountains that quench the ardent thirst of 
youth, and the green pastures and the still 
waters whither in later years we go to re- 
store our souls—Maude Dutton Lynch. 

The free public library is distinctly an 
American institution. No country in the 
world has opened up branches and democ- 
ratized the use of books and reading rooms 
for circulation and research as have we. . 
The free public library is one of America’s 
contribution to municipal administration.— 
Frederic C. Howe. 
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The modern library movement is a move- 
ment to increase by every possible means 
the accessibility of books, to stimulate their 
reading and to create a demand for the 
best. Its motive is helpfulness; its scope, 
instruction and recreation; its purpose, the 
enlightenment of all; its aspiration, still 
greater usefulness.—Lutie E. Stearns, lec- 
turer. 


I love the little joys of life— 

The smell of rain, the sound of brooks, 

The taste of crispy toast and jam, 

The sight of rows and rows of books. 
“Cheerful Cherub.” 


The 1931 conference of the American Library Association will be held at 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, June 22-27. 











